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HIS GRACE 


WILLIAM, 


DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. 


My LoRD, 


HAD Dr. Taylor been willing, in 
his life time, to have obliged the 
World with the' following Diſcourſes, 

a 3 1 am 


(CN 3 
I am ſure he would have ſought no 
other Patronage than that of Your 


GRACE. 


This was, of itſelf, a. very ſtrong 
inducement to me to ſolicit the ſame 
honour, But, even without this in- 
citement, the Virtues which Your 
GRACE! ſo uniformly diſplays in private 
life, naturally point You out, as a Perſon 
to whom, moral and religious Jnyeſſi- 
gations may, with the nest propriety, 
be inſcribed, And J flatter myſelf 
that the following Diſcourſes will not be 
deemed unworthy of the honour which 
Your GRACE has been pleaſed to confer 

en 


( . 
on the Editor, in allowing your Name 
to be prefixed to them. 


Jam, 
My Lokp, 


with the greateſt reſpect, 


Your GRACE's moſt obliged, 


and moſt humble Servant, | 


SAMUEL HAYES, 
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SERMON I. 


17. 71 3 2 


The Second Chapter of Geneſis, and the 
former part of the 24th" Verſe. 


Therefore ſhall a man leave his Father and 
his Mother, and ſhall cleave unto bis. 
Wife Page 1 
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Ala, Chap lv. Verſe 7 


| Let the wicked forſake his way, and the un- 
rigbteous Man his thoughts, and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for he will abun- 
dantly pardon. Page 27 


SERMON III. 


ProveRBs, Chap. xxviii. Verſe 14. 
Happy is the Man that feareth away: but he 

that hardneth his heart, ball fall into miſ- 

chief. 4g Page 49 
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S. ER MON IV. 


Is ALA R, Chap. Iviit. Verſe 7, 8. 


I it not to deal thy.bread to tbe hungry; and 

that tbau bring the poor that are caſt out, 10 
thy houſe ? when thou ſeeft the naked"that 
thou cover him, and that thou hide not thy- © 


ſelf from thine own fleſh ? 


Then ſhall thy light break forth as the morning, 
and thine health ſhall ſpring forth ſpeedily ; 
and thy righteouſneſs ſhall go before thee, 
the glory of the Lord ow” 4 thy rere- 
bord. \ e | Page 75 
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SERMON v. 


NenzMIan, Chap. ix. Verſe 33. 


Howbeit thou art juſt in all that is brought 
upon us, for thou haſt done right, but wwe 
+ bave dane wickedly.. Page 97 


— SERMON VL, 


ProvERBs, Chap. xii. Verſe 2. 


When Pride cometh, then cometh Shame, but 
with the Lowly is Wiſdom. Page 121 
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SERMON VII. 
JEREMIAH, Chap. vi. Verſe 16, 


Thus ſaith the Lord, Handl ye in the Ways and 
ſee, and aſk for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye ſhall 


find reft for your Souls. But they ſaid, we 
will not walk therein. Page 139 


SERMON VIII. 
RoMANS xn, the latter part of the 16th verſe, 


Be not wiſe in your own conceits, Page 161 


SERMON IX. 
1 CoRINTHIANSs, Chap, 11. Verſe 28. 


But let a man examine himſelf, and ſo let 
him eat of that bread, and drink of that 
cup. 1 Page 185 
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| S. E R M 0 N X. 
Gatarrans Chap. vi. Verſe ; 


Be not 1 God is not mocked ; for 
| whatſoever a man ſeweth, that fall he 
reap. . Page 203 


SERMON XI. 
x PETER, Chap. iti, Ver. 8 


Finally be ye all of one mind, having compaſſion 
one of another, love as brethren, be pitiful, 
be courteous. Page 223 


SERMON XI. 
EccLEsIAasTEs, Chap. i. Verſe 14. 


T have ſeen all the works that are done under 
the Sun; and behold, all is vanity and vexa- 
tion of Spirit. ; Page 243 
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SERMON XII. 


2 Timothy, Chap. iii. part of the 5th Verſe. 


Having a form of Godlineſs, but denying the 
power thereof. Page 263 
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The Second Chapter of Geneſis, and the 
former part of the 24th Verſe. 


Therefore ſhall a man leave his Father and his 
Mother, and ſhall cleave unto his Wife. 


H AT Society is neceſſary to the hap- 
pineſs of human Nature, that the 
gloom of ſolitude, and the ſtillneſs of re- 
tirement, however they may flatter at a diſ- 
tance, with pleaſing views of independence 


and ſerenity, neither extinguiſh the Paſſions, 
Vor. I. B nor 


3 (#3 | 

nor enlighten the Underſtanding, that diſ- 

content will intrude upon privacy, and temp- 
tations follow us to the deſert, every one may 
be eafily convinced, either by his own expe- 
rience, or that of others. That knowledge 
is advanced by an intercourſe of ſentiments, 
and an exchange of obſervations, and that 
the boſom is diſburthened, by a communica- 
tion of its cares, is too well known for proof 
or illuſtration. In ſolitude perplexity ſwells 

into diſtraction, and grief ſettles into melan- 
choly ; even the ſatisfactions and pleaſures, 
that may by chance be found, are but imper- 
fectly enjoyed, when they are enjoyed with- 
out participation. 


How high this diſpoſition may extend, and 
how far Society may contribute to the fe- 
licity of more exalted Natures, it is not eaſy 
to determine, nor neceſſary to enquire; it 
ſeems however probable, that this inclination 
is allotted to all rational Beings of limited 
excellence, and that it is the privilege only 
of the infinite Creator to derive all his happi- 


neſs from himſelf. 
It 
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It is a proof of the regard of God for the 
happineſs of mankind, that the means by 
which it muſt be attained are obvious and 
evident; that we are not left to diſcover 
them, by difficult ſpeculations, intricate diſ- 
quiſitions, or long experience, but are led to 
them, equally by our paſſions and our rea- 
ſon, in proſperity and diſtreſs. Every man 
perceives his own inſufficiency to ſupply 
himſelf with what either neceſſity or conve- 
nience require, and applies to others for aſ- 
ſiſtance. Every one feels his ſatisfaction im- 
paired by the ſuppreſſion of pleaſing emo- 
tions, and conſequently endeavours to find an 
opportunity of diffuſing his ſatisfaction. 


As a general relation to the reſt of the 
ſpecies is not ſufficient to procure gratifica- 
tion for the private deſires of particular per- 
ſons; as cloſer ties of Union are neceſſary to 
promote the ſeparate intereſts of Individuals; 

| the great Society of the World is divided 
into different Communities, which are again 


ſubdivided into ſmaller Bodies, and more ; 
B 2 con- 


1 
contracted Aﬀociations, which purſue, or 
ought to purſue, a particular intereſt, in ſub- 
ordination to the public good, and conſiſt- 


ently with the general happineſs of Man- 
kind. 


Each of theſe ſubdiviſions produces new 
dependencies and relations, and every parti- 
cular relation gives riſe to a particular ſcheme 
of duties; duties which are of the utmoſt 
importance, and of the moſt ſacred obliga- 
tion, as the neglect of them would defeat 
all the bleſſings of Society, and cut off even 
the hope of happineſs; as it would poiſon 
the fountain from whence it muſt be drawn, 
and make thoſe Inſtitutions, which have 
been formed as neceſſary to peace and fa- 
tisfaction, the means of diſquiet and mi- 


ſery. 
The loweſt ſubdiviſion of Society, is that 


by which it is broken into private families; 
nor do any duties demand more to be ex- 
plained and enforced, than thoſe which this 
relation produces; becauſe none are more 


uni- 


1 


univerſally obligatory, and perhaps very few 
more frequently neglected. 


The univerſality of theſe duties requires 
no other proof than may be received from 
the moſt curſory and ſuperficial obſervation 
of human life. Very few men have it in their 
power to injure Society in a large extent; 
the general happineſs of the world can be 
very little interrupted by the wickedneſs of 
any fingle Man, and the number is not 
large of thoſe by whom the peace of any 
particular Nation can be diſturbed ; but every 
Man may injure a family, and produce do- 
meſtic diſorders and diſtreſſes; almoſt every 
one has opportunities, and perhaps ſometimes 
temptations, to rebel as a wife, or tyrannize 
as a huſband ; and therefore, to almoſt every 
one are thoſe admonitions neceſſary, that 
may aſſiſt in regulating the conduct, and im- 
preſs juſt notions of the behaviour which theſe 
Relations exact. 


Ul 


Nor are theſe obligations more evident 
than the neglect of them; a negle& of 
B 3 which 
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which daily examples may be found, and 
from which daily calamities ariſe. Almoſt 
all the miſeries of life, almoſt all the wick-. 
edneſs that inteſts, and all the diſtreſſes that 
aflit Mankind, are the conſequences of 
ſome defect in theſe duties. It is therefore 
no objection to the propriety of diſcourſing 
upon them, that they are well known and 
generally acknowledged; for a very ſmall 
part of the diſorders of the World proceed 
from ignorance of the laws, by which life 
ought to be regulated; nor do many, even of 
thoſe whoſe hands are polluted with the 
fouleſt crimes, deny the reaſonableneſs of 
virtue, or attempt to juſtify their own ac- 
tions Men are not blindly betrayed into 
corruption, but abandon themſelves to their 
paſſions with their eyes open ; and loſe the 
direction of Truth, becauſe they do not at- 
tend to her voice, not becauſe they do not 
hear, or do not underſtand it. It 1s therefore 
no lets uſeful to rouſe the thoughtleſs, than 
inſtruct the ignorant; to awaken the atten- 
tion, than enlighten the underſtanding. 


There 


C23 


There is another reaſon, for which it may 
be proper to dwell long upon theſe Duties, 
and return frequently to them; that deep 
impreſſions of them may be formed and re- 
newed, as often as time or temptation ſhall 
begin to eraſe them. Offences againſt So- 
ciety in its greater extent are cognizable by 
human laws. No Man can invade the pro- 
perty, or diſturb the quiet of his Neighbour, 
without ſubjecting himſelf to penalties, and 
ſuffering in proportion to the injuries he has 
offered. But cruelty and pride, oppreſſion 
and partiality, may tyrannize in private fa- 
milies without controul; Meekneſs may be 
trampled upon, and Piety inſulted, without 
any appeal, but to conſcience and to Heaven. 
A thouſand methods of torture may be in- 
vented, a thouſand acts of unkindneſs, or 
diſregard, may be committed; a thouſand in- 
nocent gratifications may be denied, and a 
thouſand hardſhips impoſed, without any 
violation of national laws. Life may be im- 
bittered with hourly vexation; and weeks, 
months, and years, be lingered out in miſery, 

B 4 without? 
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without any legal cauſe of ſeparation, or poſ- 
ſibility of judicial redreſs. Perhaps no ſharper 
anguiſh is felt, than that which cannot be 
complained of ; nor any greater cruelties in- 
flicted, than ſome which no human Authority, 
can relieve. 


That Marriage itſelf, an Inſtitution" de- 
ſigned only for the promotion of happineſs, 
and for the relief of the diſappointments, 
anxieties, aud diſtrefles to which we are ſub- 
Je& in our preſent ſtate, does not always pro- 
duce the effects, for which it was appointed; 
that it ſometimes condenſes the gloom, which 
it was intended to diſpel, and encreaſes the 
weight, which was expected to be made lighter 
by it, muſt, however unwillingly, be yet ac- 
knowledged. 


It is to be conſidered to what cauſes ef- 
fects, ſo unexpected and unpleaſing, ſo con- 
trary to the end of the Inſtitution, and ſo 
unlikely to ariſe tiom it, are to be attributed; 
it 15 neceſſary to enquire, whether thoſe that 
are thus unhappy, are to impute their mi- 


ſery 


BW 


ſery to any other cauſe, than their own folly, 
and to the neglect of thoſe duties, which pru- 
dence and Religion equally require, 


This Enquiry may not only be of uſe in 
ſtating and explaining the duties of the Mar- 
riage-State, but may contribute to free 1t 
from licentious miſrepreſentations, and weak 
objections ; which indeed can have little force 
upon minds not already adapted to receive 
impreſſions from them, by habits of de- 
bauchery ; but which when they co-operate 
with lewdneſs, intemperance, and vanity 
when they are propoſed to an underſtanding 
naturally weak, and made yet weaker, by 
luxury and floth, by an implicit refignation 
to reigning follies, and an habitual compli- 
ance with every appetite ; may at leaſt add 
ſtrength to prejudices, to ſupport an opinion 
already favoured, and perhaps hinder convic- 
tion, or at leaſt retard it. 


It may indeed be aſſerted to the honour of 
Marriage, that it has few adverſaries among 
Men either diſtinguiſhed for their abilities, or 


eminent 


EN 


eminent for their virtue. Thoſe who have 
aſſumed the province of attacking it, of over- 
turning the conſtitution of the World, of en- 
countering the authority of the wiſeſt Legiſla- 
tors, from whom it has received the higheſt 
ſanction of human wiſdom ; and ſubverting 
the maxims of the moſt flouriſhing States, in 
which it has been dignified with honours, 
and promoted with immunities; thoſe who 
have undertaken the taſk of contending with 
reaſon and experience, with Earth and with 
Heaven, are Men who ſeem generally not ſe- 
lected by nature for great attempts, or diffi- 
cult undertakings. They are, for the moſt 
part, ſuch as owe not their determinations to 
their arguments, but their arguments to their 
determinations ; Diſputants animated not by 
a conſciouſneſs of truth, but by the numbers 
of their adherents ; and heated, not with zeal 
for the right, but with the rege of licentiouſ- 
neſs and impatience of reſtraint. And per- 
haps to the ſober, the underſtanding, and the 
pious, it may be ſufficient to remark, that 
Religion and Marriage have the fame Ene- 
mies. 


There 
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There are indeed ſome in other Commu- 
nions of the Chriſtian Church, who cenſure 
marriage upon different motives, and prefer 
celibacy as a ſtate more immediately devoted 
to the honour of God, and the regular and 
aſſiduous practice of the duties of Religion; 
and have recommended vows of abſtinence, 
no where commanded in Scripture, and im- 
poſed reſtraints upon lawful defires ; of which 
it is eaſy to judge how well they are adapted 
to the preſent ſtate of human nature, by the 
frequent violation of them, even in thoſe So- 
cieties where they are voluntarily incurred, 
and where no vigilance is omitted to ſecure 
the obſervation of them. 


But the Authors of theſe rigorous and un- 
natural ſchemes of life, though certainly miſ- 
led by falſe notions of holineſs, and perverted 
' conceptions of the duties of our Religion, 
have at leaſt the merit of miſtaken endea- 
vours to promote virtue, and muſt be al- 


lowed to have reaſoned at leaſt with ſome de- 
gree 
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gree of probability, in vindication of their 
conduct, They were generally perſons of 
Picty, and ſometimes of Knowledge, and are 
therefore not to be confounded with the Fool, 
the Drunkard, and the Libertine. They 
who decline Marriage for the fake of a more 
ſevere and mortified life, are ſurely to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe, who condemn it as -. 
too rigorous a confinement, and wiſh the abo- 
Jition of it, in favour of boundleſs voluptuouſ- 
neſs and licenſed debauchery. 


Perhaps even the errors of miſtaken good- 
neſs may be rectified, and the prejudices ſur- 
mounted by deliberate attention to the na- 
ture of the Inſtitution ; and certainly the ca- 
lumnies of wickedneſs may be, by the ſame 
means, confuted, though its clamours may 
not be ſilenced; fince commonly in debates 
like this, confutation and conviction are very 
diſtant from each other. For that nothing 
but vice or folly obſtructs the happineſs of a 
married life may be made evident by examine | 


ing, 


Firſt, 


bi S 
Firſt, The Nature and End of Marriage. 


Secondly, The means by which that End 
is to be attained. 


Firſt, The Nature and End of Marriage. 


The Vow of Marriage which the wiſdom 
of moſt civilized Nations has enjoined, and 
which the rules of the Chriſtian Church en- 
Join, may be properly conſidered as a vow of 
perpetual and indifloluble Friendſhip ; Friend- 
ſhip which no change of fortune, nor any 


alteration of external circumſtances can be 


allowed to interrupt or weaken, Atterrye 
commencement of this ſtate there remain no 
longer any ſeparate intereſts; the two Indi- 
viduals become united, and are therefore to 
enjoy the ſame felicity, and ſuffer the ſame 
misfortunes; to have the ſame Friends and 
the ſame Enemies, the ſame ſucceſs and the 
ſame diſappointments. It is eaſy by purſu- 
ing the parallel between Friendſhip and Mar- 
riage, to ſhow how exact a conformity there 
1s between them, to prove that all the pre- 


cepts laid down with reſpe& to the contrac- 
tion, 


| 
| 
' 
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tion, and the maxims advanced with regard 
to the effects, of Friendſhip, are true of Mar- 


riage in a more literal ſenſe, and a ſtricter ac- 


ceptation. 


It has been long obſerved that Friendſhip 
is to be confined to one; or that, to uſe the 
words of the Axiom, * He that hath Friends, 
has no Friend, That ardour of kindneſs, that 
unbounded confidence, that unſuſpecting ſe- 
curity which friendſhip requires, cannot be 
extended beyond a ſingle object. A divided 
affection may be termed benevolence, but can 
hardly riſe to Friendſhip; for the narro-w 
limits of the human mind allow it not in- 
tenſely to contemplate more than one idea. 
As we love one more, we mult love another 
leſs; and however impartially we may, for a 
very ſhort time, diſtribute our regards, the 
balance of affection will quickly incline, per- 
haps againſt our conſent, to one fide or the 
other. Beſides, though we ſhould love our 
Friends equally, which is perhaps not poſſible ; 


% 
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and each according to their Merit, which is 
very difficult ; what ſhall ſecure them from 
jealouſy of each other? Will not each think 
highly of his own value, and imagine him- 
ſelf rated below his worth? Or what ſhall 
preſerve their common Friend from the. 
- ſame jealouſy, with regard to them? As he 
divides his affection and eſteem between them, 
he can in return claim no more than a divi- 
dend of theirs: and as he regards them 
equally, they may juſtly rank ſome other 
in equality with him; and what then ſhall 
hinder an endleſs communication of confi- 
dence, which muſt certainly end in treachery 
at laſt? Let theſe reflections be applied to 
Marriage, and perhaps Polygamy may loſe its 
vindicators. | 


It is remarked that “ Friendſhip among 
equals is the moſt laſting, and perhaps there are 
few cauſes to which more unhappy marriages 
are to be aſcribed than a diſproportion between 
the original condition of the two perſons. Dif- 


* Amicitia inter Pares firmiſſima. 


ference 


/ ference of condition makes difference of edu- 
cation; and difference of education produces 
differences of habits, ſentiments, and incli- 
nations. From thence ariſe contrary views, 
and oppoſite ſchemes, of which the frequert, 
though not neceſſary, conſequences, are de- 
bates, diſguſt, alienation, and ſettled hatred. 


Strict friendſhip * ig t have the ſame de- 
fires and the ſame averſions. Whoever is to 
chuſe a Friend 1s to conſider firſt the reſem- 
blance, or the diffimilitude of tempers. How 
neceflary this caution is to be urged as prepa- 
ratory to Marriage, the miſery of thoſe who 
neglect it ſufficiently evinces. To enumerate 
all the varieties of diſpoſition, to which it 
may on this occaſion be convenient to attend, 
would be a tedious taſk; but it is at leaſt 
proper to enforce one precept on this head, 
a precept which was never yet broken with- 
out fatal conſequences, Let the Religion of the 
Man and Woman be the ſame. The rancour 
and hatred, the rage and perfecution with 


* An obſervation of Catiline in Salluſt. 


which 


a 
which Religious diſputes have filled the 
World, need not to be related; every Hiſ- 
tory can inform us, that no malice is ſo fierce, 
ſo cruel, and implacable, as that which is 
excited by religious diſcord, It is to no pur- 
poſe that they ſtipulate for the free enjoy» 
ment of their own opinion ; for how can he 
be happy, who ſees the perſon moſt dear to 
him in a ſtate of dangerous errour, and ig- 
norant of thoſe Sacred Truths, which are 
neceflary to the approbation of God, and to 
future felicity? - How can he engage not to 
endeavour to propagate truth, and promote 
the Salvation of thoſe he loves? or if he has 
been betrayed into ſuch engagements by an 
ungoverned paſſion, how can he vindicate 
himſelf in the obſervation of them ? The 
education of Children will ſoon make it ne- 
ceſſary to determine, which of the two opi- 
nions ſhall be tranſmitted to their poſterity ; 
and how can either conſent to train up in er- 
rour and deluſion thoſe from whom they ex- 
pet the higheſt ſatisfactious, and the only 
comforts of declining life? 


Vor.. I. C On 
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On account of this conformity of notions 
it is, that equality of condition is chiefly eli- 
gible; for as Friendſhip, ſo Marriage, either 
finds or makes an equality. No diſadvantage 
of birth or fortune ought to impede the ex- 
altation of virtue and of wiſdom; for with 
Marriage begins union, and union obliterates 
all diſtinctions. It may indeed become the 
perſon who received the benefit, to remember 
it, that gratitude may heighten affection; 
but the perſon that conferred it ought to for- 
get it, becauſe, if it was deſerved, it cannot 
be mentioned without injuſtice, nor if unde- 
ſerved, without imprudence. All reproaches 
of this kind muſt be either retractions of a 
good action, or proclamations of our own 

weakneſs. 


Friends, ſays the Proverbial obſervation, 
have every thing in common. This is like- 
wiſe implied in the Marriage Covenant. Ma- 
trimony admits of no ſeparate poſſeſſions, 
nor incommunicable intereſts. This rule, 
like all others, has been often broken by low 
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views and ſordid ſtipulations ; but, like all 


other precepts, founded on reaſon and in truth, 
it has received a new confirmation from al- 
moſt every breach of it ; and thoſe Parents, 
whoſe age had no better effects upon their 
underſtanding, than to fill them with avarice 


and ſtratagem, have brought miſery and ruin 


upon their Children, by the means which 
they weakly imagined conducive to their hap- 
pineſs. 


There is yet another precept equally re- 
lating to Friendſhip and to Marriage; a pre- 
cept which, in either caſe, can never be too 
ſtrongly inculcated, or too ſcrupulouſly ob- 
ſerved ; Contract Friendſhip only with the good. 
Virtue is the firſt. quality to be conſidered in 
the choice of a Friend, and yet more in a 
fixed and irrevocable choice, This maxim 
ſurely requires no comment, nor any vindi- 
cation; it is equally clear and certain, obvi- 
ous to the ſuperficial, and inconteſtable by 
the moſt accurate Examiner. To dwell upon 
it is therefore ſuperfluous ; for, though often 
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neglected, it never was denied. Every man 
will, without heſitation, confefs, that it is 
abſurd to truſt a known deceiver, or vo- 
luntarily to depend for quiet and for happi- 
neſs upon inſolence, cruelty, and oppreſſion. 
Thus Marriage appears to differ from Friend- 
ſthip chiefly in the degree of its efficacy, and 
the authority of its inſtitution. It was ap- 
pointed by God himſelf, as neceſſary to 
happineſs, even in a ſtate of innocence ; and 
the relation produced by it, was declared 
more powerful than that of Birth. There- 
fore ſhall a man leave his Father and his 
Mother, and fhall cleave unio his Wife. 
But as notwithſtanding its conformity to 
human nature, it ſometimes fails to pro- 
duce the effects intended, it is neceflary to 
enquire, | 


Secondly, by what means the end of Mar- 
riage 1s to be attained. 


As it. appears by examining the natural 
ſyſtem of the Univerſe, that the greateſt 
= = and 
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n and ſmalleſt bodies are inveſted with the 
19 ſame properties, and moved by the ſame 
* laws ; ſo a ſurvey of the moral World will 
i- inform us, that greater or leſs Societies are 


to be made happy by the ſame means, and 
that however relations may be varied, or 
circumſtances changed, Virtue, and Virtue 
alone, is the parent of felicity. We can only, 
in whatſoever ſtate we may be placed, ſe- 
cure ourſelves from diſquiet and from miſery, 
by a reſolute attention to truth and reaſon. 
Without this, it is in vain that a man 
chuſes a Friend, or cleaves to a Wife, If 
paſſion be ſuffered to prevail over right, and 
the duties of our ſtate be broken through, or 
neglected, for the ſake of gratifying our 
anger, our pride, or our revenge; the union 
of hearts will quickly be diffolved, and 
kindneſs will give way to reſentment and 
_ averſion. 


The Duties, by the practice of which a 
married life 1s to be made happy, are the 
CY ſame 
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ſame with thoſe of Friendſhip, but exalted 
to higher perfection. Love muſt be more 
ardent, and confidence without limits. It is 
therefore neceſſary on each part to deſerve 
that confidence by the moſt unſhaken fide- 
lity, and to preſerve their love unextin- 
guiſhed by continual acts of tenderneſs ; not 
only to deteſt all real, but ſeeming offences; 
and to avoid ſuſpicion and guilt, with almoſt 
equal ſolicitude. 


But ſince the frailty of our nature is ſuch 
that we cannot hope from each other an un- 
varied rectitude of conduct, or an unin- 
terrupted courſe of wiſdom or virtue; as 
folly will ſometimes intrude upon an un- 
guarded hour; and temptations, by frequent 
attacks, will ſometimes prevail; one of the 
chief acts of love is readily to forgive errours, 
and overlook defects. Neglect is to be re- 
claimed by kindneſs, and perverſeneſs ſoften- 
ed by compliance. Sudden ſtarts of paſſion 
are patiently to be borne, and the calm 
moments of recollection ſilently expected. 

| For 
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For if one offence be made a plea for ano- 
ther; if anger be to be oppoſed with anger, 
and reproach retorted for reproach ; either 
the conteſt muſt be continued for ever, or 
one muſt at laſt be obliged by violence to 
do what might have been at firſt done, not 
only more gracefully, but with more advan- 
tage. | 


Marriage, however in general it reſembles 
Friendſhip, differs from it in this; that all 
its duties are not reciprocal, Friends are 
equal in every reſpect; but the relation of 
Marriage produces authority on one fide, and 
exacts obedience on the other; obedience, an 
unpleaſing duty; which yet the nature of 
e ſtate makes indiſpenſable; for Friends 
may ſeꝑarate when they can no longer recon- 
cile the ſentiments, or approve the ſchemes 
of each other; but as marriage is indiflo{uble, 
either one muſt be content to ſubmit, when 
conviction cannot be obtained; or life muſt 
be waſted in perpetual diſputes, 
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But though obedience may be juſtly re- 
quired, ſervility is not to be exacted; and 
though it may be lawful to exert authority, 
it muſt be remembered, that to govern and 
to tyrannize are very different, and that op- 
preſſion will naturally provoke rebellion. 


The great rule both of authority and obe- 
dience is the law of God; a law which is 
not to be broken for the promotion of any 
ends, or in compliance with any commands; 
and which indeed never can be violated with- 
cout deſtroying that confidence, which is the 
great ſource of mutual happineſs ; for how 
can that perſon be truſted, whom no princi- 
ples oblige to fidelity ? 


Thus Religion appears, in every ſtate of 
life, to be the baſis of happineſs, and the 
operating power which makes every good 
inſtitution valid and efficacious. And he that 
ſhall attempt to attain happineſs by the means 
which God has ordained, and fall leave his 

Father 
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Father and his Mother, and fhall cleave unto 
his Wife, ſhall ſurely find the higheſt degree 
of ſatis faction that our preſent ſtate allows; 
if, in his choice, he pays the firſt regard to 
virtue, and regulates his conduct by the pre- 
cepts of religion, 


SERMON 
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Isa1an, Chap. lv. Verſe 7. 


Let the wicked forſake his way, and the un- 
righteous Man his thoughts, and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 
upon him, and to our God, for - will abun 
dantly pardon. 


HAT God is a Being of infinite mercy ; 
that he deſires not the death of a Sin- 
ner, nor takes any pleaſure in the miſery of 


his Creatures; may not only be deduced 
from 
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from the conſideration of his nature, and his 
attributes; but, for the ſake of thoſe that ere 
incapable of philoſophical enquiries, who 
make far the greateſt part of Mankind, it is 
evidently revealed to us in the Scriptures, in 
which the Supreme Being, the Source of life, 
the Author of exiſtence, who ſpake the 
word, and the World was made, who com- 
manded, and it was created, 1s deſcribed as 
looking down from the height of infinite fe- 
licity, with tenderneſs and pity, upon the 
Sons of Men; inciting them, by ſoft im- 
pulſes, to perſeverance in virtue, and recall- 
ing them, by inſtruftion and puniſhment, 
from errour and from vice. He is repreſented 
as not more formidable for his power, than 
amiable for his mercy; and is introduced as 
expoſtulating with Mankind upon their ob- 
ſtinacy in wickedneſs ; and warning them, 
with the higheſt affection, to avoid thoſe 
puniſhments, which the laws. of his govern- 
ment make it neceſſary to inflict upon the 
inflexible and diſobedient. Return unto me, 
and I will return unto you, ſaith the Lord of 
Het, Mal. iii. 7. Make you a new heart, 
and 
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and a new ſpirit, for why will ye die, O houſe 
of Tjrael ? Ezek. xvili. 31. His mercy is evet 
made the chief motive of obedience to him; 
and with the higheſt reaſon inculcated, as 
the attribute which may animate; us moſt 
powerfully to an attention to our duty, Tf 
thou, O Lord, wert extreme to mark what it 
done amiſs, O Lord, who ſhall abide it? But 
there is mercy with thee, therefore ſhalt thou be 


feared. If God were a Power unmerciful 


and ſevere, a rigid Exactor of unvaried regu- 
larity and unfailing virtue; 1f he were not to 
be pleaſed but with perfection, nor to be 
pacified after tranſgreſſions and offences : in 
vain would the beſt Men endeavour to re- 
commend themſelves to his favour ; in vain 
would the moſt circumſpe& watch the mo- 
tions of his own heart, and the moſt diligent 
apply himſelf to the exerciſe of virtue. They 
would only deſtroy their eaſe by ineffectual 
ſolicitude, confine their defires with unneceſ- 
fary reſtraints, and weary out their lives in 
unavailing labours. God would not be to be 
terved, becauſe all ſervice would he rejected; 


it would be much more reaſonable to ab- 
ſtract 


1 


ſtract the mind from the contemplation of 
him, than to have him only before us, as 
an object of terrour, as a Being too mighty 
to be reſiſted, and too cruel to be implored: 
a Being that created Men, only to be mi- 
ſerable, and revealed himſelf to them, only 
to interrupt even the tranſient and imperfect 
enjoyments of this life, to aſtoniſh them 
with terrour, and to overwhelm them with 


deſpair. 


But there is mercy with him, therefore 
ſhall he be feared. It is reaſonable, that we 
ſhould endeavour to pleaſe him, becauſe we 
know that every ſincere endeavour .will be 
rewarded by him; that we ſhould uſe all the 
means in our power, to enlighten our minds, 
and regulate our lives, becauſe our errours, if 
involuntary, will not be imputed to us ; and 
our conduct, though not exactly agreeable to 
the divine ideas of rectitude, yet if approved, 
after honeſt and diligent enquiries, by our 
own conſciences, will not be condemned by 
that God, who judges of the heart, weighs 


every circumſtance of our lives, and admits 
every 
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every real extenuation of our failings and 
tranſgreſſions, | 


Were there not mercy with him, were he 
not to be reconciled after the commiſſion of 
a crime, what muſt be the ſtate of thoſe, who 
are conſcious of having once offended him? 
A ſtate of gloomy melancholy, or outrageous 
deſperation ; a diſmal wearineſs of life, and 
inexpreſſible agonies at the thought of death; 
for what affright or affliction could equal the 


horrours of that mind, which expected every 


moment to fall into the hands of implacable 
Omnipoteuce? 


But the mercy of God extends not only to 
thoſe that have made his will, in ſome de- 
gree, the rule of their actions, and have only 
deviated from it by inadvertency, ſurprize, 
inattention, or negligence, but even to thoſe 
that have polluted themſelves with ſtudied 
and premeditated wickedneſs; that have 
violated his commands in oppoſition to con- 
viction, and gone on, from crime to crime, 

under 


5 ( 32 ) 
under a ſenſe of the divine diſapproba- 


tion. 


Even theſe are not for ever excluded from 
his favour, but have in their hands means, 
appointed by himſelf, of reconciliation to 
him; means by which pardon may be ob- 
tained, and by which they may be reſtored to 
thoſe hopes of happineſs, from which they 
have fallen by their own fault. 


The great duty, to the performance of 
which theſe benefits are promiſed, is Repen- 
tance; a duty, which 1t 1s of the utmoſt im- 
portance to every Man to underſtand and 
practiſe; and which it therefore may be 
neceſſary to explain and enforce, by ſhew-, 


ing, 


Firſt, What is the true nature of Re- 
pentance. 8 | 


Secondly, What are the obligations to an 
early Repentance. 


Firſt, 


ba- 
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Firſt, What is the true nature of Repen- 
tance. 


The duty of Repentance, like moſt other 
parts of Religion, has been miſrepreſented 
by the weakneſs of ſuperſtition, or the arti - 
fices of intereſt. The cleareſt precepts have 
been obſcured by falſe interpretations, and 
one errour added to another, till the under- 
ſtanding of Men has been bewildered, and 
their morals' depraved by a falſe appearance 
of Religion. | 


Repentance has been made; by ſome; td 
confiſt in the outward expreſſions of ſorrow 
for fin, in tears and ſighs, in dejection and 
lamentation. 


It muſt be owned that where the crime is 
publick, and where others may be in danger 
of corruption from the example, ſome pub- 
Iick and open declarations of Repentance 
may be proper, if made with decency and 
propriety, which are neceſſary to preſerve 
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the beſt actions from contempt and ridicule; 
but they are neceſſary only, for the ſake of 
deſtroying the influence of a bad example, 
and are no otherwiſe eſſential to this duty. 
No Man is obliged to accuſe himſelf of 
crimes, which are known to God alone; 
even the fear of hurting others ought often 
to reſtrain him from it, ſince to confeſs 
crimes may be, in ſome meaſure, to teach 
them, and thoſe may imitate him in wick» 
edneſs, who will not follow him in his Re- 
pentance. 


It ſeems here not impertinent to men- 
tion the practice of private confeſſion to the 
Prieſt, indiſpenſably enjoined by the Roman 
Church, as abſolutely neceſſary to true Re- 
pentance; but which is no where com- 
manded in Scripture, or recommended other- 
wiſe, than as a method of diſburthening the 
conſcience, for the ſake of receiving comfort 
or inſtruction, and as ſuch, is directed by our 
own Liturgy, 


Thus 


us 
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Thus much, and no more, ſeems to be 
iraplied in the Apoſtle's precept, of confeſſing 
our faults one to another, a precept expreſſed 
with ſuch latitude, that it appears only to 
be one of thoſe which it may be often con- 
venient to obſerve, but which is to be ob- 
ſerved no further, than as it may be conve- 
nient. For we are left entirely at liberty, 
what terms, whether general or particular, 
we ſhall uſe in our confeſſions. The precept, 
in a literal and rational ſenſe, can be ſaid to 
direct no more, than general acts of humilia- 
tion, and acknowledgements of our on de- 


pravity. 


No Man ought to judge of the efficacy of 
his own Repentance, or the ſincerity of an- 
other's, by ſuch variable and uncertain to- 


kens, as proceed more from the conſtitution 


of the body, than the diſpoſition of the mind, 
or more from ſudden paſſions and violent emo- 
tions, than from a fixed temper, or ſettled re- 
ſolutions. Tears are often to be found, where 
there 1s little ſorrow, and the deepeſt ſorrow 
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without any tears. Even ſorrow itſelf is 
no other than an accidental, or a ſecondary, 
part of Repentance, which may, and indeed 
ought to ariſe from the conſciouſneſs of our 
own guilt ; but which is merely a natural 
and neceflary effect, in which choice has very 
little part, and which therefore is no virtue. 
He that feels no ſorrow for ſin, has indeed 
great reaſon to doubt of the ſincerity of his 
own Repentance, ſince he ſeems not to be 
truly ſenſible of his danger and his miſery; 
but he that feels it in the higheſt degree is 
not to put confidence in it. He is only to 
expect mercy upon his reformation. | 


For reformation is the chief part of Re- 
pentance ; not he that only bewails and con- 
feſſes, but he that forſakes his ſins, repents 
acceptably to God, that God who wil! have 
mercy, and not ſacrifice ; who will only ac- 
cept a pure heart and real virtue, not outward 
forms of grief, or pompous ſolemnities of de- 
votion. To conceive that any thing can be 
ſubſtituted in the place of reformation is a 

dangerous 


6 
dangerous and fatal, though perhaps no un- 
common, errour; nor is it leſs erroneous, 
though lefs deſtructive, to ſuppoſe, that any 
thing can be added to the efficacy of a good 
life by a conformity to any extraordinary ce- 
remonies or particular inſtitutions. 


To falſe notions of Repentance many Na- 
tions owe the cuſtom, which prevails amongſt 
them, of retiring in the decline of life to ſo- 
litudes and cloyſters, to atone for wicked- 
neſs by penance and mortifications. It muſt 
indeed be confeſſed, that it may be prudent 
in a Man, long accuſtomed to yield to 
particular temptations, to remove himſelf 
from them as far as he can, becauſe every 
paſſion is more ſtrong or violent, as its parti- 
cular object is more near. Thus it would be 


ve madneſs in a Man, long enſlaved by intem- 
C- perance, to frequent revels and banquets with 
rd an intent to reform; nor can it be expected 
le- that cruelty and tyranny ſhould be corrected, 
be by continuance in high authority. 
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That particular ſtate which contributes 
moſt to excite and ſtimulate our inordinate 
paſſions, may be changed with very good 
effect; but any retirement from the World 
does not neceſlarily precede or follow repen- 
tance, becauſe it is not requiſite to reforma- 
tion. A Man whoſe conſcience accuſes him 
of having perverted others ſeems under ſome 
obligations to continue in the World, and to 
practiſe virtue in publick, that thoſe who have 
been ſeduced by his example, may by his ex- 
ample be reclaimed. 


For reformation ineludes, not only the for- 
bearance of thoſe crimes of which we have 
been guilty, and the practice of thoſe duties 
which we have hitherto neglected, but a re- 
paration, as far as we are able to make it, of 
all the injuries that we have done, either to 
Mankind in general, or to particular perſons. 
If we have been guilty of the open propaga- 
tion of errour, or the promulgation of falſe- 
hood, we muſt make our recantation no leſs 

openly; 
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openly ; we muſt endeavour, without regard 
to'the ſhame and reproach to which we may 
be expoſed, to undeceive thoſe whom we have 
formerly miſled. If we have deprived any 
Man of his right, we muſt reſtore it to him; 
if we have aſperſed his reputation, we muſt 
retract our calumny. Whatever can be done 
to obviate the ill conſequences of our paſt 
miſconduct, muſt be diligently and ſteadily 
practiſed. Whoever has been made vicious 
or unhappy by our fault, muſt be reſtored to 
virtue and happineſs, ſo far as our counſel or 
fortune can contribute to it. 


Let no Man imagine that he may indulge 
his malice, his avarice, or his ambition, at 
the expence of others; that he may raiſe him- 
ſelf to wealth and honour by the breach of 
every law of Heaven and Earth, then retire 
laden with the plunder of the miſerable, ſpend 
his life in fantaſtick penances, or falſe devo- 
tion, and by his compliance with the exter- 
nal duties of Religon, atone for with-holding 


what he has torn away from the lawful poſ- 
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ſeſſor by rapine and extortion. Let him not 
flatter himſelf with falſe perſuaſions that 
prayer and mortification can alter the great 
and invariable rules of reaſon and Juſtice. Let 
him not think that he can acquire a right to 
keep what he had no right to take away, or 
that frequent proſtrations before God will 
Juſtify his perſeverance in oppreſſing Men. 
Let him be aſſured that his preſence profanes 
the temple, and that his prayer will be turn- 
ed into fin. 


A frequent and ſerious reflection upon the 
neceſſity of reparation and reſtitution, may 
be yery effectual to reſtrain Men from injuſ- 
tice and defamation, from cruelty and extor- 
tion ; for nothing is more certain, than that 
moſt propoſe to themſelves to die the death 
of the Righteous, and intend, however they 
may offend God in the purſuit of their in- 
tereſt, or the gratification of their paſſions, to, 
reconcile themſelves to him by Repentance. 
Would Men therefore deeply imprint upon 
their minds the true notions of Repentance 


in 
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in its whole extent, many temptations would 
loſe their force ; for who would utter a falſe- 
hood, which he muſt ſhamefully retract; or 
take away, at the expence of his reputation 
and his innocence, what, if he hopes for eter- 
nal happineſs, he muſt afterwards reſtore ? 
Who would commit a crime, of which he 
muſt retain the guilt, but loſe the advan- 
tage ? . 


There is indeed a partial reſtitution, with 
which Many have attempted to quiet their 
conſciences, and have betrayed their own 
ſouls, When they are ſufficiently enriched 
by wicked practices, and leave off to rob from 
ſatiety of wealth, or are awakened to refles- 
tion upon their own lives by danger, adver- 
| ity, or ſickneſs, they then become deſirous 
to be at peace with God, and hope to obtain, 
by refunding part of their acquiſitions, a 
permiſſion to enjoy the reſt. In purſuance 
of this view, Churches are built, Schools en- 
dowed, the Poor cloathed, and the Ignorant 
educated ; works indeed highly pleaſing to 
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God, when performed in concurrence with 
the other duties of Religion, but which will 
never atone for the violation of juſtice. To 
plunder one Man for the ſake of relieving 
another, 1s not charity; to build temples 
with the gains of wickedneſs, is to endea- 
vour to bribe the Divinity, This ought ye 
to have done, and not left the other undone. 
Ve ought doubtleſs to be charitable, but ye 
ought firſt to be juſt. 


here are others who conſider God as a 
Judge ſtill more eafily reconciled to crimes, 
and therefore perform their acts of atone- 
ment after death, and deſtine their eſtates to 
charity, when they can ſerve the end of 
luxury or vanity no longer. But whoever he 
be that has loaded his ſoul with the ſpoils of 
the unhappy, and riots in affluence by cruelty 
and 1njuſtice, let him not be deceived ! God 
is not mocked. Reſtitution muſt be made 
to thoſe who have been wronged, and what- 
ever he with-holds from them, he with- holds 


at the hazard of eternal happineſs. 
| 1 
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An amendment of life is the chief and eſ- 
ſential part of Repentance. He that has per- 
formed that great work, needs not diſturb 
his conſcience with ſubtle ſcruples, or nice 
diſtinctions. He needs not recolle&, whether 
he was awakened from the lethargy of ſin, 
by the love of God, or the fear of puniſh» 
ment. The Scripture applies to all our paſ- 
ſions; and eternal puniſhments had been 
threatened to no purpoſe, if theſe menaces 
were not intended to promote virtue. 


But as this reformation is not to be ac- 
compliſhed by our own natural power, un- 
aſſiſted by God, we muſt, when we form our 
firſt reſolutions of a new life, apply our- 
ſelves, with fervour and conſtancy, to thoſe 
means which God has preſcribed for obtain» 
ing his aſſiſtance. We muſt implore a bleſ- 
ſing by frequent prayer, and confirm our 
faith by the holy Sacrament. We muſt uſe 
all thoſe inſtitutions that contribute to the 


increaſe of piety, and omit nothing that may 
either 


( 44 ) | 
either promote our progreſs in virtue, or pre- 
vent a relapſe into vice. It may be enquired, 


whether a Repentance begun in ſickneſs, and 


prevented by death from exerting its influ- 
ence upon the conduct, will avail in the fight 
of God. To this queſtion it may be anſwered 
in general, that as all reformation 1s begun 
by a change of the temper and inclinations, 
which, when altered to a certain degree, ne- 
ceſſarily produce an alteration in the life and 
manners; if God who ſees the heart, ſees it 
reclified in ſuch a manner as would conſe- 
quently produce a good lite, he will accept 
that Repentance. | | 


But it 1s of the higheſt importance to thoſe 
who have ſo long delayed to ſecure their ſal- 
vation, that they loſe none of the moments 
which yet remain; that they omit no act of 
Juſtice or mercy now in their power ; that 
they ſummon all their diligence to improve . 
the#remains of life, and exert every virtue 
which they have opportunities to practiſe. 
And when they have done all that can poſ- 
ſibly be done by them, they cannot yet be 

| | certain 
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certain of acceptance, becauſe they cannot 
know, whether a repentance, proceeding 
wholly from the fear of death, would not 
languiſh and ceaſe to operate, if that fear was 
taken aN | 


Since therefore ſuch is the hazard and un- 
certain efficacy of Repentance Jong delayed, 
let us ſeriouſſy reflect, 


Secondly, upon the obligations to an _ 
Repentance. 


He is eſteemed by the prudent and the 
diligent to be no good regulator of his pri- 
vate affairs, who defers till to-morrow what 
is neceflary to be done, and what it is in 
his power to do, to-day. The obligation 
would ſtill be ſtronger, if we ſuppoſe that 
the preſent is the only day in which he 
knows it will be in his power. This is the 
caſe of every Man, who delays to reform 
his life, and lulls himſelf in the ſupineneſs 
of iniquity. He knows not that the op- 
portunities he now rejects will ever be again 


offered 
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offered him, or that they will not be de- 
nied him becauſe he has rejected them. 
This he certainly knows, that life 1s con- 
tinually ſtealing from him, and that every 
day cuts off ſome part of that time which 
is already perhaps almoſt at an end. 


But the time not only grows every day 
ſhorter, but the work to be performed in it 
more difficult; every hour, in which Re- 
pentance is delayed, produces ſomething 
new to be repented of. Habits grow ſtronger 
by long continuance, and paſſions more vio- 
lent by indulgence. Vice, by repeated acts, 
becomes almoſt natural; and pleaſures, by 
frequent enjoyment, captivate the mind al- 
moſt beyond reſiſtance. 


If avarice has been the predominant paſ- 
ſion, and wealth has been accumulated by 
extortion and rapacity, Repentance is not to 
be poſtponed. Acquiſitions, long enjoyed, 
are with great difficulty quitted, with ſo 
great difficulty, that we ſeldom, very ſel- 
dom, meet with true Repentance in thoſe 

| whom 
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whom the deſire of riches has betrayed to 
wickedneſs, Men who. could willingly- re- 
ſign the luxuries and, ſenſual. pleaſures of a 
large fortune, cannot conſent to live with- 
out the grandeur and the homage. And 
they who! would leave all, cannot bear the 
reproach, which they apprehend from ſuch 
an acknowledgment of wrong, 


| Thus are Men with-held from Repentance, 
and conſequently debarred from eternal fe- 
licity ; but theſe reaſons, being founded in 
temporal intereſt, acquire every day greater 
ſtrength to miſlead us, though not greater 
efficacy to juſtify us. A Man may, by 
fondly indulging a falſe notion, voluntarily 
forget that it 1s falſe, but can never make it 
true. We muſt baniſh every falſe argu- 
ment, every known deluſion from our 
minds, before our paſſions can operate in 
its favour ; and forſake what we know muſt 
be forſaken, before we have endeared it to 
ourſelves by long poſſeſſion. Repentance is 
always difficult, and the difficulty grows 
ſill greater by delay. But let thoſe who 

have 
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have hitherts neglected this great duty re. 
member, that it is yet in their power, and 
that they cannot periſh everlaſtingly but by 
their own choice! Let them therefore en- 
deavour to redeem the time loſt, and repair 
their negligence by vigilance and ardour! 
Let the wicked forſake his way, and the un- 
righteous Man his thoughts; and. let him re- 


turn unto the Lord, and he will have mercy 


upon him, and to our 7 God, a, far he will abund- 
antly pardon. | 


SERMON 
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ProveRBs, Chap. xxvii. Verſe 14. 


Happy is the Man that feareth alway : but he 
that Hardneth his heart, ſball fall into miſ- 


chief. 
5 


12 H E great purpoſe of revealed Religion 
is to afford Man a clear repreſentation 
of his dependance on the Supreme Being, by 
teaching him to conſider God as his Creator, 
and Governour, his Father and his Judge. 


E | T hoſe 


63. 
Thoſe to whom Providence has granted 
the knowledge of the holy Scriptures, have 
no need to perplex themſelves with difficult 
ſpeculations, to deduce their duty from re- 
mote principles, or to enforce it by doubtful 
motives. The Bible tells us, in plain and 
authoritative terms, that there is a way to 
life and a way to death; that there are acts 
which God will reward, and acts that he will 
. puniſh. That with ſoberneſs, righteouſneſs, 
and godlineſs, God will be pleaſed ; and that 
with intemperance, iniquity, and impiety, 
God will be offended ; and that of thoſe who 
are careful to pleaſe him, the reward will be 
ſuch, as eye hath not ſeen, nor-ear heard ; 
and of thoſe who, having offended him, die 
without Repentance, the puniſhment will be 
inconceivably ſevere, and dreadful, 
| | 
In conſequence of this general doQrine, 
the whole ſyſtem of moral and religious duty 
is expreſſed, in the language of Scripture, by 
the fear of God, A good Man is characteriſed, 


as a Man that feareth God; and the fear of 
IM the 


3 
the Lord i is ſaid to be the beginning of wiſ- 


dom; and the Text -affirms, that happy 1 is 
the Man that fearetli always. 


On the diſtinction of this fear, into ſervile 
and filial, or fear of puniſhment, or fear of 
offence, on which much has been ſuper- 
ſtructed by the caſuiſtical Theology of the 
Romiſh Church, it is not neceſſary to dwell. 
It is ſufficient to obſerve, that the Religion 
which makes fear the great principle of ac- 
tion, implicitly condemns all ſelf-confidence, 
all preſumptuous ſecurity; and enjoins a 
conſtant ſtate of vigilance and caution, a per- 
petual diſtruſt of our own hearts, a full con- 
viction of our natural weakneſs, and an earn- 


eſt ſolicitude for Divine Aſſiſtance, 


The Philoſophers of the Heathen World 
ſeemed to hope, that Man might be flattered 
into Virtue, and therefore told him much of 
his rank, and of the meanneſs of degeneracy; 
they aſſerted, indeed with truth, that all 


greatneſs was in the practice of Virtue; but 
E 2 of 
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of Virtue, their notions were narrow; and 
pride, which their doctrine made its chief 
ſupport, was not of power ſufficient to ſtrug- 
gle with ſenſe or paſſion. 


Of that Religion, which has been taught 
from God, the baſis is Humility; a holy 
fear which attends good Men, through the 
whole courſe of their lives; and keeps them 
always attentive to the motives and conſe- 
quences of every action; if always unſatisfied 
with their progreſs in Holineſs, always wiſh- 
ing to advance, and always afraid of falling 
away. 


This Fear is of ſuch efficacy to the great 
purpoſe of our being, that the Wiſe Man has 
pronounced him happy that fears always ; 
and declares, that he who hardens his heart 
ſhall fall into miſchief, Let us therefore 
carefully conſider, 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, What he is to fear, whoſe fear will 
make him happy. 


3 What is that hardneſs of h ben 
which ends in miſchief. 


Thirdly, How the heart is hardened, 
And 


Fourthly, What is the conſequence of 
hardneſs of heart, 


Firſt, We muſt enquire, what he is to 
fear, whoſe fear will make him happy. | 


The great and primary obje& of a good 
Man's fear, is fin ; and in proportion to the 
atrociouſneſs of the crime, he will ſhrink 
from it with more horrour. When he me- 
ditates on the infinite perfection of his Maker 
and his Judge; when he conſiders that the 
Heavens are not pure in the light of God, and 
yet remembers, that he muſt in a ſhort time 


E 3 appear 
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appear before him; he dreads the contamina- 
tions of evil, and endeavours to paſs through 


his appointed time, with ſuch cautions, as 
may keep him unſpotted from the world. 


The dread of ſin neceſſarily produces the 
dread of temptation : he that wiſhes to eſcape 
the effects, flies likewiſe from the cauſe. The 
humility of a Man truly religious ſeldom 
ſuffers him to think himſelf able to reſiſt 
thoſe incitements 'to evil, which by the ap- 
proach of immediate gratifications may be 
preſented to ſenſe or fancy; his care is not 
for victory, but ſafety; and when he can 
eſcape aſſaults, he does not willingly encounter 


them. 


The continual occurrence of temptation, 
and that imbecillity of nature, which every 
Man fees in others, and has experienced in 
himſelf, ſeems to have made many doubtful 
of the poſſibility of Salvation. In the com- 
mon modes of life, they find that buſineſs 


enſnares, and that pleaſure ſeduces; that ſuc- 
ceſs 
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ceſs produces pride, and miſcarriage envy z 
that converſation conſiſts too often of cenſure 
or of flattery ; and that even care for the in- 
tereſts of friends, or attention to the eſtabliſh- 
ment of a family, generates conteſt and com- 
petition, enmity and malevolence, and at laſt 
fills the mind with ſecular ſolicitude. 


Under the terrours which this proſpe& of 
the world has imprefled upon them, many 
have endeavoured to ſecure their innocence, 
by excluding the poſſibility of crimes ; and 
have fled for refuge, from vanity and fin, 
to the ſolitude of deſerts ; where they have 
paſſed their time in woods and caverns ; 
and after a life of labour and maceration, 
prayer and penitence, died at laſt in ſecrecy 
and ſilence. 


Many more, of both ſexes, have withdrawn, 
and ſtill withdraw themſelves, from crowds 
and glitter, and pleaſure, to Monaſteries and 
Convents; where they engage themſelves, 
by irrevocable vows, in certain modes of life, 
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more or leſs auſtere, according to the ſeve- 
ral inſtitutions 3 but all of them compriz- 
ing many poſitive hardſhips, and all prohi- 
biting almoſt all ſenſual gratifications. The 
fundamental and general principle of all 
monaſtic communities, is Celibacy, Poverty, 
and Obedience to the Superiour. In ſome, 
there is a perpetual abſtinence from all food 
that may join delight with nouriſhment ; to 
which, in others, is added an obligation to 
ſilence and ſolitude ;—to fuffer, to watch, 
and to pray, is their whole employment. 


Of theſe, it muſt be confeſſed, that they 
fear always, and that they eſcape many 
temptations, to which all are expoſed, and 
by which many fall, who venture themſelves 
into the whirl of human affairs; they are ex- 
empt from avarice, and all its concomitants, 
and by allowing themſelves to poſſeſs no- 
thing, they are free from thoſe conteſts for 
honour and power, which fill the open world 
with ſtratagems and violence. But ſurely it 
cannot be ſaid that they have reached the 
perfection of a religious Life; it cannot be 

allowed, 
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allowed, that flight is victory; or that He 
fills his place in the Creation laudably, who 
does no ill, only becauſe he does nothing. 
Thoſe who live upon that which is produced 
by the labour of others, could not live, if 
there were none to labour; and if Celibacy 
could be univerſal, the race of Man muſt 
ſoon have an end. 


Of theſe recluſes, it may, without uncha- 
ritable cenſure, be affirmed ; that they have 
ſecured their innocence, by the loſs of their 
Virtue; that to avoid the commiſſion of ſome 
faults, they have made many duties imprac- 
ticable ; and that left they ſhould do what 
they ought not to do, they leave much un- 
done, which they ought to dos, They muſt 
however be allowed, to expreſs a juſt ſenſe 
of the dangers, with which we are ſur- 
rounded ; and a ſtrong conviction of the vi- 
gilance neceſſary to obtain ſalvation ; and it 
is our buſineſs to avoid their errours, and 
imitate their piety. 


Hs 
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He is happy that carries about with him 
in the world the temper of the cloiſter ; and 
preſerves the fear of doing evil, while he ſuf- 
fers himſelf to be impelled by the zeal of 
doing good; who uſes the comforts and the 
conveniences of his condition, as though he 
uſed them not, with that conſtant defire of 
a better ſtate, which ſinks the value of earth- 
ly things; who can be rich or poor, without 
pride in riches, or diſcontent in poverty; 
who can manage the buſineſs of life, with 
ſuch indifference, as may ſhut out from his 
heart all incitements to fraud or 1njuſtice ; 
who can partake the pleaſures of ſenſe with 
temperance, and enjoy the diſtinctions of ho- 
nour with moderation ; who can paſs unde- 
filed through a polluted World ; and, among 
all the viciſſitudes of good and evil, have his 
heart fixed only where true joys are to be 
found, 


This can only be done, by fearing always, 
by preſerving in the mind a conſtant appre- 


henfion of the Divine Preſence, and a con- 
ſtant 
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ſtant dread of the Divine diſpleaſure ; im- 
prefſions which the converſe of mankind, 
and the ſolicitations of ſenſe and. fancy, are 
continually labouring to efface, and which 
we muſt therefore renew by all ſuch prae- 
tices as Religion preſcribes; and which may 
be learned ſrom the lives of them, who have 
been diſtinguiſhed, as examples of piety, by 
the general approbation of the Chriſtian 
World. 


The great efficient of union between the 
ſoul and its Creator, is Prayer; of which the 
neceſſity is ſuch, that St. Paul directs us, to 
pray without ceaſing; that is, to preſerve in 
the mind ſuch a conſtant dependence upon 
God, and ſuch a conſtant deſire of his aſſiſt- 
ance, as may be equivalent to conſtant 


prayer, 


No man can pray, with ardour of devo- 
tion, but he muſt excite in himſelf a reve- 
rential idea of that Power, to whom he ad- 
drefles his petitions; nor can he ſuddenly 


reconcile himſelf to an action, by which he 
ſhall 
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ſhall diſpleaſe him, to whom he has been re- 
turning thanks for his Creation and Preſer- 
vation, and by whom he hopes to be ſtill 
preſerved. He therefore, who prays often, 
fortifies himſelf by a natural effect, and may 
hope to be preſerved in ſafety, by the ſtronger 
aid of Nine Protection. 


Beſides the returns of daily and regular 
Prayer, it will be neceſſary for moſt men to 
aſſiſt themſelves, from time to time, by ſome 
particular and unaccuſtomed acts of Devo- 
tion. For this purpoſe, intervals of retire- 
ment may be properly recommended; in 
which the duſt of Life may be ſhaken off, and 
in which the courſe of Life may be proper ly 
reviewed, and its future poſſibilities eſtimated. 
At ſuch times ſecular temptations are re- 
moved, and earthly cares are diſmiſſed; a 
vain tranſitory world may be contemplated 
in its true ſtate; paſt offences may obtain 
pardon by Repentauce ; new reſolutions may 
he formed, upon new convictions ; the paſt 
may ſupply inſtruction to the preſent and to 
the future; and ſuch preparation may be 

made 
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made for thoſe events, which threaten ſpiri- 
tual danger, that temptation cannot eaſily 
come unexpected; and intereſt and pleaſure, 
whenever they renew their attacks, will find 
the ſoul upon its guard, with either caution 
to avoid, or vigour to repel them. 


In theſe ſeaſons of retreat and recollection, 
what external helps ſhall be added muſt by 
every one be diſcreetly and ſoberly conſidered. 
Faſts and other auſterities, however they have 
been brought into diſrepute by wild Enthu- 
ſiaſm, have been always recommended, and 
always practiſed, by the ſincere Believers of 
revealed Religion; and as they have a natu- 
ral tendency to diſengage the mind from ſen- 
ſuality, they may be of great uſe, as awaken- 
ers of holy Fear; and they may aſſiſt our 
progreſs in a good life, while they are con- 
ſidered only as expreſſions of our love of God, 
and are not ſubſtituted for the love of our 
Neighbours. 


As 
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As all thoſe duties are to be practiſed, 
leſt the heart ſhould be hardened, we are to 


conſider, 


Secondly, What i is meant * * C4 
beart. 


It is apparent from the Text, that the 
hardneſs of heart, which betrays to miſ- 
chief, is contrary to the fear which ſecures 
happineſs. The fear of God, is a certain 
tenderneſs of Spirit, which ſhrinks from evil, 
and the cauſes of evil; ſuch a ſenſe of God's 
Preſence, and ſuch perſuaſion of his Juſtice, 
as gives fin the appearance of -evil, and 
therefore excites eve fry effort to combat and 


eſcape it. 


Hardneſs of heart, therefore, is a thought- 
leſs neglect of the Divine Law; ſuch an aG 
quieſcence in the pleaſures of ſenſe, and ſuch 
delight in the pride of life, as leaves no place 
in the mind for meditation on Ligher things; 
ſuch an indifference about the laſt event uf 

| human 
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human actions, as never looks forward to a 
future ſtate, but ſuffers the paſſions to ope- 
rate with their full force, without any other 
end, than the gratifications of the preſent 
world. 


To Men of hearts thus hardened, Provi- 
dence is ſeldom wholly inattentive; they are 
often called to the remembrance of their Crea- 
tor, both by bleſſings and afflictions; by reco- 
veries from ſickneſs, by deliverances from dan- 
ger, by loſs of friends, and by miſcarriage of 
tranſactions. As theſe calls are neglected, 
the hardneſs is increaſed; and there is dan- 
ger, leſt he, whom they have refuſed to hear, 
ſhould call them no more. 


This ſtate of dereliction, is the higheſt 
degree of miſery; and ſince it is ſo much to 
be dreaded, all approaches to it are diligently 
to be avoĩded. It is therefore neceſſary to en- 
quire, 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, How, or by what cauſes, the 
heart is hardened. 


The moſt dangerous hardneſs of heart is 
that which proceeds from ſome enormous 
wickedneſs, of which the criminal dreads the 
recollection, becauſe he cannot prevail upon 
himſelf to repair the injury; or becauſe he 
dreads the irruption of thoſe images, by 
which guilt muſt always be accompanied ; 
and, finding a temporal eaſe in negligence and 
forgetfulneſs, by degrees confirms himſelf 
in ſtubborn impenitence. 


This is the moſt dreadful and deplorable - 
ſtate of the heart ; but this I hope is not very 
common. That which frequently occurs, 
though very dangerous, 1s not deſperate ; ſince 
it conſiſts, not in the perverſion of the will, 
but in the alienation of the thought; by 
ſuch hearts God is not defied, he is only for- 
gotten. Of this forgetfulneſs, the general 
cauſes are worldly cares and ſenſual pleaſures. 


If 
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If there is a Man, of whoſe foul avarice or 
ambition have complete poſſeſſion, and who 
places his hope in riches or advancement, he 
will be employed in bargains, or in ſchemes, 
and make no excurſion into remote futurity, 
nor conſider the time, in which the rich and 
the poor ſhall lie down together ; when all 
temporal advantages ſhall forſake him, and he 
ſhall appear before the ſupreme tribunal of 
Eternal Juſtice. The ſlave of pleaſure ſoon 
ſinks into a kind of voluptuous dotage ; in- 
toxicated with preſent delights, and careleſs 
of every thing elſe ; his days aud his nights 
glide away in luxury or in vice, and he has 
no cure, but to keep thought away; for 
thought is always troubleſome to him, who 
lives without his own approbation. 


That ſuch men are net rouſed to the 
knowledge and the conſideration of their real 
ſtate, will appear leſs ſtrange ; when it is ob- 
ſerved, that they are almoſt always either 
ſtupidly,. or profanely, negligent of thoſe 
external duties of Religion, which are inſti- 
tuted to excite and preſerve the fear of God. 
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By perpetual abſence from publick worſhip, 
they miſs all opportunities, which the pious 
wiſdom of Chriſtianity has afforded them, of 
comparing their lives with the rules, which 
the Scripture contains ; and awakening their 
attention to the preſence of God, by hearing 
him invoked, and joining their own voices 


in the common ſupplication, That careleſs- 


neſs of the world to come, which firſt ſuf- 
fered them to omit the duties of devotion, 
is, by that omiſſion, hourly enereaſed; and 
having firſt neglected the means of holineſs, 
they in time do not remember them. 


A great part of them whoſe hearts are thus 
hardened, may juſtly impute that inſenſibility 
to the violation of the Sabbath. He that 
keeps one day in the week holy, has not time 
to become profligate, before the returning day 
of recollection reinſtates his principles, and 
renews his caution. This is the benefit of 
periodical worſhip. But he, to whom all 
days are alike, will find 20 day for prayer 
and repentance. | 


Many 
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Many enjoyments, innocent in themſelves, 
may become dangerous by too much fre- 
quency ; publick ſpectacles, convivial enter- 
tainments, domeſtick games, ſports of the 
field, or gay or ludicrous converſation, all of 
them harmleſs, and ſome of them uſeful, 
while they are regulated by religious pru- 
dence, may yet become pernicious, when 
they paſs their bounds, and uſurp too much 
of that time which is given us, that we may 
work out our Salvation, 


And ſurely whatever may diminiſh the 
fear of God, or abate the tenderneſs of con- 
ſcience, muſt be diligently avoided by thoſe, 
who remember what is to be explained, 


Fourthly, The conſequence of Hardneſs 
of Heart. | 


He that hardeneth his heart hall fall 
into miſchief. Whether miſchief be conſi- 
dered, as immedaately fignifying wickedneſs, 


or miſery, the ſenſe is eventually the ſame, 
F 2 _ x 
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Miſery is the effect of wickedneſs, and wick- 
edneſs is the cauſe of miſery; and he that 
hardeneth his heart ſhall be both wicked 
and miſerable. Wicked he will doubtleſs be, 
for he that has loſt the fear of God has 
nothing by which he can oppoſe tempration. 
He has a breaſt open and expoſed, of which 
intereſt or voluptuouſneſs take eaſy poſſeſſion. 
He is the ſlave of his own deſires, and the 
ſport of his own paſſions. He acts without 
a rule of action; and he determines, without 
any true principle of judgement. If he who 
fears always, who preſerves in his mind a 
conſtant ſenſe of the danger of fin, is yet of- 
ten aſſaulted, and ſometimes overpowered, by 
temptation; what can be hoped for him, 
that has the ſame temptation, without the 
ſame defence? He who hardens his heart 
will certainly be wicked, and it neceſſarily 
follows, that he will certainly be miſerable. 
The doom of the obſtinate and impenitent 
ſinner 1s plainly declared; it 1s a fearful 


thing to fall into the hands 'of the living 
God. 4 


Let 
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Let us all therefore watch our thoughts 
and actions; and that we may not, by hard- 
neſs of heart, fall into miſchief, let us en- 
deavour and pray, that we may be among 
them that feared always, and by that fear 
may be prepared for everlaſting Happineſs. 


3 SERMON 
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Isa1an, Chap. lviii. Verſe 7, 8. 


Is it not to deal thy bread ta the hungry, and 
that thou bring the poor that are caſt out, 10 
thy houſe ? when thou ſegſt the naked that 
thou cover him, and that thou hide not thy- 
ſelf from thine own fleſh ? 
Then ſhall thy light break forth as the morning, 
and thine health fhall ſpring forth ſpeedily ; 
and thy righteouſneſs ſhall ga before thee, the 
glory of the Lord ſhall be thy rere-ward. 


F the neceſſity of every duty is to be 
I eſtimated by the frequency with which 
it is inculcated, and the ſanctious by which 
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it is enforced; if the great Lawgiver of the 
univerſe, whoſe will is immutable, and 
whoſe decrees are eſtabliſned for ever, may 
be ſuppoſed to regard, in a particular man- 
ner, the obſervation of thoſe commands, 
which ſeem to be repeated only that they 
may be ſtrongly impreſſed, and ſecured, by 
an habitual ſubmiſſion, from violation and 
neglect, there is ſcarcely any virtue, that we 
ought more diligently to exerciſe than that 
of compaſſion to the needy and diſtreſſed. 


If we look into the ſtate of mankind, and 
endeavour to deduce the will of God from 
the viſible diſpoſition of things, we find no 
duty more neceſſary to the ſupport of order, 
and the happineſs of ſociety, nor any, of 
which we are more often reminded, by op- 
portunities of practiſing it, or which is more 
ſtrongly urged upon us, by importunate ſoli- 
citations, and affecting objects. 


If we enquire into the opinions of thoſe 
men, on whom God conferred ſuperior wif- 


dom, in the Heathen world, all their ſuf- 
frages 
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frages will be found united in this great 
point. Amidſt all their wild opinions, and 
chimerical ſyſtems, the ſallies of unguided 
imagination, and the errours of bewildered 
reaſon 3 they have all endeavoured to evince 
the neceſſity of beneficence, and agreed to 
aſſign the firſt rank of excellence to him, 
who moſt contributes to improve the happi- 
neſs, and to ſoften the miſeries of life. 


But we, who are bleſſed with clearer light, 
and taught to know the will of our Maker, 
not from long deductions from variable ap- 
pearances, or intricate diſquiſitions of fallible 
reaſon, but by meſſengers inſpired by him- 
ſelf, and enabled to prove their miſſion, by 
works above the power of created Beings, 
may ſpare ourſelves the labour of tedious en- 
quiries. The Holy Scriptures are in our 
hands; the Scriptures, which are able to 
make us wiſe unto Salvation; and by them 
we may be ſufficiently informed of the ex- 
tent and importance of this great duty; a 
duty enjoined, explained, and enforced, by 
Moſes and the Prophets, by the Evangeliſts 


aud 
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and Apoſtles, by the precepts of Solomon, | 
and the example of Chriſt. 


From thoſe, to whom large poſſeſſions 
have been tranſmitted by their anceſtors, or 
whoſe induſtry has been bleſſed with ſucceſs, 
God always requires the tribute of Charity ; 
he commands, that what he has given be 
enjoyed in imitating his bounty, in diſpenſ- 


ing happineſs, and chearing poverty, in eaſing 


the pains of diſeaſe, and lightening the bur- 
then of oppreſſion ; he commands that the 
ſuperfluity of bread be dealt to the hungry; 
and the raiment, which the poſſeſſor cannot 
uſe, be beſtowed upon the naked, and that 
no man turn away from his own fleſh. 


This 1s a tribute, which it is difficult to 
imagine that any man can be unwilling to 
pay, as an acknowledgement of his depend- 
ence upon the univerſal Benefactor, and an 
humble teſtimony of his confidence in that 


protection, without which, the —_ 


foundations of human power muſt fail, 


the firſt ſhock of adverſity, and the Uebe 
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fabricks of earthly greatneſs fink into ruin 
without which, wealth is only a floating va- 
pour, and policy an empty ſound. | 


But ſuch is the prevalence bf temptations, 
not early refiſted; ſuch the depravity of 
minds, by which unlawful defires have been 
long indulged, aud falſe appearances of hap- 
pineſs purſued with ardour and pertinaciouſ- 
neſs 3 fo much are we influenced by exam» 
ple, and ſo diligently do we labour to de- 
ceive ourſelves, that it is not uncommon to 
find the ſentiments of benevolence almoſt 
extinguiſhed, and all regard to the welfare of 
others overborne by a perpetual attention to 
immediate advantage and contracted views of 
preſent intereſt. 


When any man has ſunk into a ſtate of 
inſenſibility like this, when he has leazned 
to act only by the impulſe of apparent pro- 
fit, when he can look upon diſtreſs, without 
partaking it, and hear the cries of poverty 
and ſickneſs, without a with to relieve them; 
when he has ſo fir difordered his ideas as to 

value 
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value wealth, without regard to its end, and 


to amaſs, with eagerneſs, what is of no uſe 
in his hands ; he is indeed not eaſily to be 
reclaimed ; his reaſon, as well as his paſſions, 
is in combination againſt his ſoul, and there 
is little hope, that either perſuaſion will 
foften, or arguments convince him. A man, 
once hardened in cruelty by inveterate ava- 
rice, is ſcarcely to be conſidered as any 
longer human ; nor 1s it to be hoped, that 
any impreſſion can be made upon him, by 
methods applicable only to reaſonable Beings. 
Beneficence and compaſſion can be awakened 
in ſuch hearts only by the operation of Di- 
vine Grace, and muſt be the effect of a mira- 
cle, like that which turned the dry rock into 


a ſpringing well. 


Let every one, that conſiders this ſtate of 
obdurate wickedneſs, that is ſtruck with hor- 
rour at the mention of a man void of pity, 
that feels reſentment at the name of oppreſ- 
ſion, and melts with ſorrow at the voice of 
miſery, remember that thoſe, who have now 
loſt all theſe ſentiments, were originally 

formed 
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formed with paſſions, and inſtincts, and rea- 
ſon, like his own : let him reflect, that he, 
who now ſtands moſt firmly, may fall by 
negligence, and that negligence ariſes from 
ſecurity. Let him therefore obſerve, by 
what gradations men fink into perdition, by 
what inſenſible deviations they wander from 
the ways of virtue, till they are at length 
ſcarce able to return ; aud let him be warn- 
ed by their example, to avoid the original 
cauſes of depravity, and repel the firſt at- 
tacks of unreaſonable ſelf- love; let him me- 
ditate on the excellence of Charity, and im- 
prove thoſe feeds of benevolence, which are 
implanted in every mind, but which will 
not produce fruit, without care and culti- 
vation. 


Such medirations are always neceſſary for 
the promotion of Virtue ; for a careleſs and 
inattentive mind eaſily forgets its importance, 
and it will be practiſed only with a degree of 
ardour, proportioned to the ſenſe of our obli- 
gations to it. 


To 
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To aſſiſt ſuch reflections, to confirm the 


benevolence of the liberal, and to ſhow thoſe 


who have lived without regard to the neceſ- 
fities of others, the abſurdity of their cone 


duct, I ſhall enquire, 
Firſt, Into the nature of Charity ; and 


Secondly, Into the advantages arifing from 
the exerciſe of it. 


Firſt, I ſhall enquire into the nature of 
Charity. 


By Charity, - is to be underſtood, every af- 
ſiſtance of weakneſs, or ſupply of wants, pro- 
duced by a defire of benefiting others, and of 
pleaſing God. Not every act of liberality, every 
increaſe of the wealth of another, not every 
flow of negligent profuſions, or thoughtleſs 
ſtart of ſudden munificence, is to be digni- 
fied with this venerable name. There are 
many motives to the appearance of bounty, 


very different from thaſe of true Charity, and 
which, 
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which, with whatever ſucceſs they may be 
impoſed upon Mankind, will be diſtinguiſhed 
at the laſt day by Him to whom all hearts 
are open, It is not impoſſible, that Men 
whoſe chief defire is eſteem and applauſe, 
who court. the favour of the multitude, and 
think fame the great end of action, may 
ſquander their weaith in ſuch a manner, that 
ſome part of it may benefit the virtuous or 
the miſerable ; but as the Guilt, ſo the Vir- 
tue, of every action, ariſes from defign ; and 
thoſe bleſſings which are beſtowed by chance, 
will be of very little advantage to him that 
ſcattered them, with no other proſpect, than 
that of hearing his own praiſes ; praiſes, of 
which he will not be often diſappointed, but 
of which our Lord has determined, that they 
ſhall be his reward. If any Man, in the diſ- 
tribution of his favours, finds the deſire of 
engaging gratitude, or gaining affection, to 
predominate in his mind; if he finds his be- 
nevolence weakened, by obſerving that his 
favours are forgotten, and that thoſe whom 
he has moſt ſtudiouſly benefited, are often 
leaſt zealous for his fervice ; he ought to re- 

member, 
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member, that he is not acting upon the pro- 
per motives of Charity. For true Charity 
ariſes from faith in the promiſes of God, and 
expects rewards only in a future ſtate. To 
hope for our recompence in this life, is not 
beneficence, but uſury. 


And ſurely Charity may eaſily ſubſiſt, 
without temporal motives, when it is conſi- 
dered, that it is by the exerciſe of Charity 
alone, that we are enabled to receive any 
ſolid advantage from preſent proſperity, and 
to appropriate to ourſelves any poſſeſſion, be- 
yond the poſſibility of loſing it. Of the un- 
certainty of ſucceſs, and the inſtability of 
greatneſs, we have examples every day be- 
fore us. Scarcely can any Man turn his eyes 
upon the World, without obſerving the ſud- 
den rotations of affairs, the ruin of the afflu- 
ent, and the downfal of the high; and it 
may reaſonably be hoped, that no Man, to 
whom opportunities of ſuch obſervations 
occur, can forbear applying them to his 
own condition, and reflecting, that what he 

now 
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now contemplates in another, he may, in a 
few days, experience himſelf. 


By theſe reflections, he muſt be naturally 
led to enquire, how he may fix ſuch fugi- 
tive advantages; how he ſhall hinder his 
wealth from flying away, and leaving him 
nothing, but melancholy, diſappointment, 
and remorſe. This he can effect only, by 
the practice of Charity, by dealing his bread 
to the hungry, and bringing the poor that 
is caſt out, to his houſe. By theſe means 
only he can lay up for himſelf treaſures in 
Heaven, where neither ruſt nor moth dath cor- 
rupt, and where Thieves do not break through - 
and ſteal. By a liberal diſtribution of his 
riches, he can place them above the reach of 
the ſpoiler, and exempt them from accident 
and danger ; can purchaſe to himſelf that ſa- 
tisfaction which no power on earth can take 
away; and make them the means of happi- 
neſs, when they are no longer in his hands, 
He may procure, by this uſe of his wealth, 
what he will find to be obtained by no other 
method of applying it, an alleviation of the 
Vol. I. 5 ſorrows 


. 
ſorrows of age, of the pains of ſickneſs, and 
of the agonies of death. 


To enforce the duty of Charity, it is ſo 
far from being neceſſary to produce any ar- 
guments, drawn from a narrow view of our 
condition, a view reſtrained to this world, 
that the chief reaſon for which it is to be 
practiſed, is the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
life. To a man who conſiders, for what 
purpoſe he was created, and why he was 
placed in his preſent ſtate, how ſhort a time, 
at moſt, is allotted to his earthly duration, 
and how much of that time may be cut off; 
how can any thing give real ſatisfaction, that 
terminates in this life? How can he imagine, 
that any acquiſition can deſerve his labour, 
which has no tendency to the perfection of 
his mind? Or how can any enjoyment en- 
gage his deſires, but that of a pure conſcience, - 
and reaſonable expectations of a more happy 
and permanent exiſtence ? Whatever ſuperio- 
rity may diſtinguiſh us, and whatever plenty 
may ſurround us, we know, that they can 


be poſſeſſed but a ſhort time, and that the 
manner 
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manner in which we employ them muſt de- 
termine our eternal ſtate; and what need can 
there be of any other argument for the uſe of 
them, agreeable to the command of him 
that beſtowed them ? What ſtronger incite- 
ment can any man require to a due conſi- 
deration of the poor aud needy, than that the 
Lord will deliver him in the day of trouble; 
in that day, when the ſhadow of death ſhall 
compals him about, and all the vanities of the 
world ſhall fade away; when all the com- 
forts of this life ſhall forſake him, when 
pleaſure ſhall no longer delight, nor power 
protect him? In that dreadful hour, ſhall 
the man, whoſe care has been extended to 
the general happineſs of mankind, whoſe 
Charity has reſcued ſickneſs from the grave, 
and poverty from the dungeon, who has 
heard the groans of the aged, ſtruggling with 
misfortunes, and the cries of infants lan- 
guiſhing with hunger, find favour in the 
ſight of the great Authour of ſociety, and his 
recompence ſhall flow upon him, from the 


fountain cf mercy ; he ſhall ſtand without 


fear, on the brink of life, and pals into eter- 
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nity, with an humble confidence of finding 
that mercy which he has never denied. His 


Righteouſneſs ſhall go before him, and the 
Glory of the Lord ſhall be his rere-ward. 


Theſe bleſſings, and theſe rewards, are to 
be gained by the due uſe of riches; but they 
are not confined to the rich, or unattainable 
by thoſe whom Providence has placed in 
lower ſtations. Charity 1s an univerſal duty, 
which it is in every man's power ſometimes 
to practiſe; ſince every degree of aſſiſtance 
given to another, upon proper motives, is an 
act of Charity; and there is ſcarcely any 
man, in fuch a ſtate of imbecillity, as that 
he may not, on ſome occaſions, benefit his 
neighbour. He that cannot relieve the poor, 
may inſtruC the ignorant; and he that can- 
not attend the ſick, may reclaim the vicious. 
He that can give little affiſtance himſelf, may 
yet perform the duty of Charity, by inflam- 
ing the ardour of others, and recommend- 
ing the petitions, which he cannot grant, to 
thoſe who have more to beſtow: The widow 
that ſhall give her mite to the treaſury, the 


poor 


( 
poor man who ſhall bring to the thirſty a 
cup of cold water, ſhall not loſe their re- 
ward. 


And that this reward is not without rea- 
ſon decreed to the beneficent, and that the 
duty of Charity is not exalted above its na- 
tural dignity and importance, will appear, by 
conſidering, 


Secondly, The benefits ariſing from the 
exerciſe of Charity. 


The chief advantage which is received by 
mankind from the practice of Charity, is the 
promotion of Virtue, amongſt thoſe, who 
are moſt expoſed to ſuch temptations as it is 
not eaſy to ſurmount; temptations, of which 
no man can ſay, that he ſhould be able to 
reſiſt them, and of which it is not eaſy for 
any one that has not known them, to eſti- 
mate the force, and repreſent the danger. 


We ſee, every day, men bleſſed with abun- 


dance, aud revelling in delight, yet overborne 
ES. by 
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by ungovernable deſires of increaſing their 
acquiſitions; and breaking through the boun- 
daries of Religion, to pile heaps on heaps, 
and add one ſuperfluity to another, to obtain 
only nominal advantages, and imaginary 
pleaſures. 


For theſe we ſee Friendſhips broken, Juſ- 
tice violated, and Nature forgotten; we ſee 
crimes committed, without the proſpe& of 
obtaining any poſitive pleaſure, or removing 
any real pain. We ſee men toiling through 
meanneſs and guilt, to obtain that which 
they can enjoy only in idea, and which will 
ſupply them with nothing real, which they 
do not already abundantly poſſeſs. 


If men formed by education and enlight- 
ened by experience, men whoſe obſervations 
of the world cannot but have ſhown them 
the neceſſity of Virtue, and who are able to 
diſcover the enormity of wickedneſs, by 
tracing its original, and purſuing its conſe- 
quences, can fall before ſuch temptations, and, 


in oppoſition to knowledge and conviction, 
I | prefer 
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prefer to the happineſs of pleaſing God, the 
flatteries of dependants, or the ſmiles of 
power; what may not be expected from him, 
who is puſhed forward into ſin by the im- 
pulſe of poverty, who lives in continual want 
of what he ſees waſted by thouſands in neg- 
ligent extravagance, and whoſe pain is every 
moment aggravated by the contempt of 
thole whom nature has ſubjected to the 
ſame neceſſities with himſelf, and who are 
only his ſuperior by that wealth which they 
know not how to poſſeſs with moderation or 
decency ? F 


How ſtrongly may ſuch a man be tempted | 
to declare war upon the proſperous and the 
great! With what obſtinacy and fury may 
he ruſh on from one outrage to another, im- 
pelled on one part, by the preſſure of neceſ- 
fity, and attracted on the other, by the pro- 
ſpect of happineſs: of happineſs, which he 
ſees ſufficient to elevate thoſe that poſſeſs it 
above the conſideration of their own nature, 
and to turn them away from their own 
fleſh; that happineſs, which appears greater, 
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by being compared with his own miſery, 
and which he admires the more, becauſe he 
cannot approach it. He that finds in him- 
ſelf every natural power of enjoyment, will 
envy the tables of the luxurious, and the 
ſplendour of the proud; he who feels the 
cold of nakedneſs, and the faintneſs of hun- 
ger, cannot but be provoked to ſnatch that 
bread which is devoured by exceſs, and that 
raiment which is only worn as the decora- 
tion of vanity. Reſentment may eaſily com- 
bine with want, and incite him to return neg- 
J:& with violence. 


Such are the tempations of poverty; and 
who is there that can ſay, that he has not 
ſometimes forſaken virtue upon weaker mo- 
tives? Let any man reflect upon the ſnares 
to which Poverty expoſes virtue, and re- 
member, how certainly one crime makes 
way for another, till at laſt all diſtinction of 
good and cvil 1s obliterated ; and he will 
ealily diſcover the neceſſity of Charity, to 
preſerve a great part of mankind from the 
moſt atrocious wickedneſs, 


The 
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The great rule of action, by which we 
are directed to do to others whatever we 
would that others ſhould do to us, may be 
extended to God himſelf ; whatever we aſk 
of God, we ought to be ready to beſtow on 
our neighbour; if we pray to be forgiven, we 
muſt forgive thoſe that treſpaſs againſt us; 
and is it not equally reaſonable, when we 
implore from Providence our daily bread, 
that we deal our bread to the hungry; and 
that we reſcue others from being betrayed 
by want into ſin, when we pray, that we 
may not ourſelves be led into tempta- 
tion? 


Poverty, for the greateſt part, produces 
ignorance, and ignorance facilitates the at- 
tack of temptation, For how ſhould any 
man reſiſt the ſolicitations of appetite, or 
the influence of paſſion, without any ſenſe 
of their guilt, or dread of the puniſhment ? 
How ſhould he avoid the paths of vice, 
who never was directed to the way of 
virtue ? 


For 
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For this reaſon, no method of charity is 
more efficacious than that which at once 
enlightens Ignorance and relieves poverty, 
that implants virtue in the mind, and wards 
off the blaſts of indigence that might deſtroy 
it in the bloom. Such is the charity of 
which an opportunity is now offered; cha- 
zity, by which thoſe, who would probably, 
without aſſiſtance, be the burthens or ter- 
rours of the community by growing up in 
xdleneſs and vice, are enabled to ſupport 
themſelves by uſeful employments, and glo- 
nify God by reaſonable ſervice. 


Such are the general motives which the 
Religion of Jeſus affords to the general ex- 


erciſe of charity, and ſuch are the particu- 
Hr motives for our laying hold of the op- 
portunity, which Providence has this day 
put into our power for the practice of it; 
motives no leſs than the hope of everlaſting 
happineſs, and the fear of puniſhment which 
mall never end. Such incitements are 
ſurely ſufficient to quicken the flow- 

eſt, 
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eſt, and animate the coldeſt; and if there 
can be imagined any place in which they 
muſt be more eminently prevalent, it muſt 
be the ® place where we now reſide. The 
numerous Frequenters of this place couſti- 
tute a mixed aſſemblage of the happy and the 
miſerable, Part of this audience has reſorted 
hither, to alleviate the miſeries of ſickneſs, 
and part, to divert the ſatiety of pleaſure; 
part, becauſe they are diſabled, by diſeaſes, to 
proſecute the employment of their ſtation ; 
and part, becauſe their ſtation has allotted 
them, in their own opinion, no other buſi- 
neſs than to purſue their pleaſures. Part 
have exhauſted the medicines, and part have 
worn out the delights of every other place; 
and theſe contrary conditions are ſo mingled 
together, that in few places are the miſeries 
of life ſo ſevercly felt, or its pleaſures more 
luxuriouſly enjoyed. 


To each of theſe ſtates of life may the pre- 
cepts of Charity be enforced with eminent 
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propriety, and unanſwerable arguments. 
Thoſe, whoſe only complaint 1s a ſurfeit of 
felicity, and whoſe fearleſs and confident 
gaiety brings them hither, rather to waſte 
health than to repair it, cannot ſurely be ſo 
intent upon the conſtant ſucceſſion of amuſe- 
ments which vanity and affluence have pro- 
vided, as not ſometimes to turn their 
thoughts upon thoſe whom poverty and ig- 
norance have cut off from enjoyment, and 
conſigned a prey to wickedneſs, to miſery, 
and to want. If their amuſements afford 
them the ſatisfaction which the eager repe- 
tition of them ſeems to declare, they ' muſt 
certainly pity thoſe who live in ſight of ſo 
much happineſs, which they can only view 
from a diſtance, but can never reach; and 
thoſe whom they- pity, they cannot ſurely 
hear the promiſes made to charity without 
endeavouring to relieve. But if, as the wiſeſt 
among the votaries of pleaſure have con- 
feſſed, they feel themſelves unfatisfied and 
deluded; if, as they own, their ardour 
is kept up by diflimulation, and they 
lay aſide their appearance of felicity, when 

they 
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they retire from the eyes of thoſe among 
whom they deſire to propagate the deceit; 
if they feel that they have waſted life with- 
out poſſeſſing it; and know that they ſhall 
riſe to-morrow, to chaſe an empty good 
which they have often graſped at, but could 
never hold : they may ſurely ſpare ſomething 
for the purchaſe of ſolid ſatisfaction, and 
cut off part of that expence, by which. no- 
thing is procured, for the ſake of giving to 
others thoſe neceſſaries which the com- 
mon wants of our Being demand, and by 
the diſtribution of which they may lay up 
ſome treaſures of happineſs againſt that 
day which is ſtealing upon them, the 
day of age, of ſickneſs and of death, in which 
they ſhall be able to reflect with pleaſure 
on no other part of their time paſt here, but 
that which was ſpent in the duties of Cha- 
rity. But if theſe ſhall harden their diſpo- 
ſitions, if theſe ſhall with-hold their hands, 
let them not amuſe themſelves with the ge- 
neral excuſes; or dream that any plea of 
inability will be accepted from thoſe who 
ſquander wealth upon trifles, and truſt ſums, 

that 
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that might relieve the wants of multitudes, 
to the ſkill of play, and the uncertainties of 


chance. 


To thoſe to whom languiſhment and ſick- 
neſs have ſhewn the inſtability of all human 
happineſs, I hope it will not be requiſite to 
enforce the neceſſity of ſecuring to them- 
ſelves a ſtate of unſhaken ſecurity, and un- 
changeable enjoyment. To inculcate the 
ſhortneſs of life to thoſe who feel hourly 


decays; or to expatiate on the miſeries of 


diſeaſe and poverty to them, whom pain per- 
haps, at this inſtant, 1s dragging to the grave, 
would be a needleſs waſte of that time 
which their condition admoniſhes them to 
ſpend, not in hearing, but in practiſing their 
duty. And of ſickneſs, Charity ſeems the 


peculiar employment, becauſe it is an act of 


piety which can be practiſed with ſuch flight 
and tranſient attention as pain and faintneſs 
may allow. To the ſick therefore I may be 
allowed to pronounce the laſt ſummons to 
this mighty work, which perhaps the Divine 
Providence will allow them to hear. Re- 
1 member 
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member thou ! that now fainteſt under the 
weight of long- continued maladies, that to 
thee, more emphatically, the night cometh. 
in which no man cat» work; and therefore 
ſay not to him that aſketh thee, Go away 
now, and to-morrow I will give;“ To- mor- 
row? To-morrow is to all uncertain, to thee 
almoſt hopeleſs ; to-day if thou wilt hear the 
voice of God calling thee to repentance, and 
by repentance to charity; harden not thy 
heart, but what thou knoweſt that in thy 
laſt moment thou ſhalt wiſh done, make 
haſte to do, leſt thy laſt moment be now 


upon thee, 


And let us all, at all times, and in all 
places, remember, that they who have given 
food to the hungry, raiment to the naked, 
and inſtruction to the ignorant, ſhall be num- 
bered by the Son of God, amongſt the Bleſſed 
of the Father. 
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Nenzntan, Chap. ix. Verſe 33. 


' Howbeit thou art . juſt in all that is brought 
upon us, for thou haſt done right, but we 
have done wickedly. 


HERE is nothing upon which more 
Writers, in all ages, have laid out their 
abilities, than the miſeries of life; and it af- 
fords no pleaſing reflections to diſcover that 
a ſubject ſo little agreeable is not yet ex- 
hauſted. | 
Vol.. I. H Some 
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Some have endeavoured to engage us in 
the contemplation of the evils of life for a 
very wiſe and good end. They have pro- 
poſed, by laying before us the uncertainty of 
proſperity, the vanity of pleaſure, and the 
inquietudes of power, the difficult attainment 
of moſt earthly bleſſings, and the ſhort dura- 
tion of them all, to divert our thoughts from 
the glittering follies and tempting delufions . 

that ſurround us, to an enquiry after more 
certain and. permanent felicity ; felicity not 

ſubje& to be interrupted by ſudden viciſſi- 

| tudes, or impaired by the malice of the re- 

| vengeful, the caprice of the inconſtant, or! 

| the envy of the ambitious. They have en- 

EC deavonred to demonſtrate, and have in rea- 

| 


lity demonſtrated to all thoſe who will teal 
a few moments from noiſe and ſhow, and 
luxury, to attend to reaſon and to truth, that 
nothing is worthy of our ardent wiſhes, or 
intenſe ſolicitude, that terminates in this ſtate 
of exiſtence, and that thoſe only make the 
true uſe of life, that employ it in obtaining 
"8 the 
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the favs of God, and ſecurin 2 everlſing 
happineſs. | 


Others have makes occaſion from the dan- 


gers that ſurround, .and the troubles that 


perplex us, to diſpute the' wiſdom or juſtice 
of the Governour of the world, or to mur- 
mur at the laws of Diyine Providence; as the 
preſent ſtate of the world, the diſorder and 
confuſion of every thing about us, the caſual 
and certain evils to which we are expoſed; 
and the diſquiet and diſguſt which either 
accompany, or follow, thoſe few pleaſures 
that are within our reach, ſeem, in their opi- 
nion, to carry no marks of infinite benignity. 
This has been the reaſoning by which the 
wicked and profligate, in all ages, have at- 
tempted to harden their hearts againſt the 
teproaches of conſcience, and delude others 
into a participation of their crimes. By this 
argument weak minds have been betrayed 


into doubts and diſtruſt, and deeoyed by de- 
grees into a dangerous ſtate of ſuſpence, 


though perhaps never betrayed fo abſolute 
infidelity. For few men have been made 


H 2 infidels 
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infidels by argument and reflection; their 
actions are not generally the reſult of their 
reaſonings, but their reaſonings of their ac- 
2 Vet theſe reaſonings, though they 
are not ſtrong enough to pervert a good 
mind, may yet, when they coincide with in- 
tereſt, and are aſſiſted by prejudice, contri- 
bute to confirm a man, already corrupted, in 
his impieties, and at leaſt retard his reforma- 
tion, if not entirely obſtruct it. 


Beſides, notions, thus derogatory from the 
providence of God, tend, even in the beſt 
men, if not timely eradicated, to weaken 
thoſe impreſſions of reverence and gratitude, 
which are neceſſary to add warmth- to his 
devotions, and vigour to his virtue; for as 
the force of corporeal motion is weakened by 
every obſtruction, though it may not be en- 
tirely overcome by it, ſo the operations of the 
mind are by every falſe notion impeded and 
embarraſſed, and though they are-not wholly 
diverted or ſuppreſſed, proceed at leaſt with 
leſs reg n1larity, and with leſs celerity. 


But 
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But theſe doubts may eaſily be removed, 
and theſe arguments confuted, by a calm and 
impartial attention to Religion and to reaſon; 
it will appear upon examination, that though 
the world be full of miſery and diſorder, yet 
God is not to be charged with diſregard of 
his creation; that, if we ſuffer, we ſuffer by 
our own fault, and that he has done right, but 
we have done wickedly. 


We are informed by the Scriptures, that 


God is not the Authour of our preſent ſtate, 


that, when he created man, he created him 
for happineſs; happineſs indeed dependant 
upon his own choice, and to be preſerved by 
his own conduct ; for ſuch muſt neceffarily 
be the happineſs of every reaſonable Being : 
that this happineſs was forfeited by a breach 
of the conditions to which it was annexed, 
and that the poſterity of him that broke the 
covenant were involved in the conſequences 
of his fault. Thus Religion ſhews us that 
phyſical and moral evil entered the world to- 
gether ; and reaſon and experience aſſure us, 
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that they continue for the moſt part ſo cloſes 
ly united, that, to avoid miſery, we muſt 
avoid fin, and that, while it is in our power 
to be virtuous, it is in our power to be 
happy, at leaſt ta be happy to fuch a degree 
as may have little room for murmur and 
complaints. 


Complaints are doubtleſs irrational in 
themſelves, and unjuſt with reſpect to God, 


if the remedies of the evils we lament are in 


our hands ; for what more can be expected 
from the beneficence of our Creatour, than 
that he ſhould place good and evil before us, 
and then direct us in our choice? 


That God has not been ſparing of his 
bounties to mankind, or left them, even ſince 
the original tranſgreſſion of his command, in 
a ſtate ſo calamitous as diſcontent and me- 


lancholy have reprefented it, will evidently 


appear, if we reflect, 


| Firſt, How few of the evils of life can 


juſtly be aſcribed to Gad. 
Secondly, 
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Secondly, How far a general Piety might 
exempt any Community from thoſe evils. 


Thirdly, How much, in the preſent cor- 
rupt ſtate of the world, particular men may, 
by the practice of the duties of Religion, pro- 
mote their own happineſs. 


Firſt, How few of the evils of life can 
juſtly be aſcribed to God. | 


In examining what part of our preſent 
miſery is to be imputed to God, we muſt 
carefully diſtinguiſh that which is actually 
appointed by him, from that which is only 
permitted, or that which 1s the conſequence 
of ſomething done by ourſelves, and could 
not be prevented, but by the interruption of 
thoſe general and ſettled laws, which we 
term the courſe of nature, or tie eſtabliſhed 
order of the univerſe, Thus it is decreed by 
God, that all men ſhould die ; and therefore 
the death of each man may juſtly be aſcribed 
to God ; but the circumſtances and time of 
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his death are very much in his own power, 
or in the power of others. When'a good 
man falls by the hand of an aſſaſſin, or is con- 
demned by the teſtimony of falſe witneſſes, 
or the ſentence of a corrupt judge; his death 
may, in ſome meaſure, be called the work of 
God, but his murder is the action of men. 
That he was mortal is the effect of the divine 
decree; but that he was deprived of life un- 
Juſtly, is the crime of his enemies. 


If we examine all the afflictions of mind, 
body, and eſtate, by this rule, we ſhall find 
God not otherwiſe acceſſary to them, than as 
he works no miracles to prevent them, as he 
ſuffers men to be maſters of themſelves, and 
reſtrains them only by coercions applied to 
their reaſon. It God ſhould, by a particular 
exertion of his Omnipotence, hinder murder 
or oppreſſion, no man could then be a mur- 
derer or an oppreſſor, becauſe he would be 
with-held from it by an irreſiſtible power; 
but then that power, which prevented crimes, 
would deſtroy Virtue; for Virtue 1s the con- 
{equence of choice, Men would be no longer 

| rational, 
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rational, or would be rational to no purpoſe, 
becauſe their actions would not be the reſult 
of free-will, determined by moral motives ; 
but the ſettled and predeſtined motions of a 
machine impelled by neceſſity. 


Thus it appears, that God would not act 
as the Governour of rational and moral agents, 
if he ſhould lay any other reſtraints upon 
them, than the hope of rewards, or fear of 
puniſhments ; and that to deſtroy, or obviate 
the conſequences of human actions, would 
be to deſtroy the preſent conſtitution of the 
world. 


When therefore any man ſuffers pain from | 
an injury offered him, that pain is not the 
act of God, but the effect of a crime, to 
which his enemy was determined by his own 
choice. He was created ſuſceptible of pain, 
but not neceffarily ſubjected to that particular 
injury which he now feels, and he is there- 
fore not to charge God with his afflictions. 
'The materials for building are naturally com- 
buſtible; but when a city is fired by incen- 
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diaries, God is not the authour of its deſtrue- 
tion. 


God may indeed, by ſpecial acts of Provi- 
dence, ſometimes hinder the deſigus of bad 
men from being ſucceſsfully executed, or the 
execution of them from producing ſuch con- 
ſequences as it naturally tends to; but this, 
whenever it is done, is a real, though not al- 
ways a viſible miracle, and is not to be ex- 
pected in the ordinary occurrences of life, or 
the common tranſactions of the world. 


In making an eſtimate therefore of the 
miſeries that ariſe from the diſorders of the 
body, we muſt conſider how many diſeaſes 
proceed from our own lazineſs, intemperance, 
or negligence; how many the vices or fol- 
lies of our anceſtors have tranſmitted to us, 
and beware of imputing to God the conſe- 
quences of luxury, riot, and debauchery. 


There are indeed diſtempers, which no 
caution can ſecure us from, and which ap- 
pear to be more immediately the ſtrokes of 

Heaven; 
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Heaven; but theſe are not of the moſt pain- 
ful or lingering kind, they are for the moſt 
part acute and violent, and quickly termi» 
nate, either in recovery, or death ; and it is 
always to be remembered, that nothing but 
wickedneſs makes death an evil, 


Nor are the diſquietudes of the mind leſs 
frequently excited by ourſelves, Pride is the 
general ſource of our infelicity, A man that 
has an high opinion of his own merits, of the 
extent of his capacity, of the depth of his 
penetration, and the force of his eloquence, 
naturally forms ſchemes of employment, and 
promotion, adequate to thoſe abilities he con- 
ceives himſelf poſſeſſed of; he exacts from 
others the ſame eſteem which he pays to him- 
ſelf, and imagines his deſerts diſregarded, if 
they are not rewarded to the extent of his 
wiſhes. He claims more than he has a right 
to hope for, finds his exorbitant demands re- 
jected, retires to obſcurity and melancholy, 
and charges Heaven with his diſappoint- 


Men 
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| Men are very ſeldom diſappointed, except 
when their deſires are immoderate, or when 
they ſuffer their paſſions to overpower their 
reaſon, and dwell upon delightful ſcenes of 
Future honours, power, .or riches, till they 
miſtake probabilities for certainties, or 
wild wiſhes for rational expectations. If 
ſuch men, when they awake from theſe vo- 
luntary dreams, find the pleaſing phantom 
vaniſh away; what can they blame but their 
own folly *? 


With no greater reaſon can we impute to 
Providence the fears and anxieties that har- 
rafs and diſtract us; for they ariſe from too 
cloie an adherence. to thoſe things, from 
which we are commanded to diſengage our 
affections. Wie fail of being happy, becauſe 
we determine to obtain felicity by means dif- 
ferent from thoſe which God hath appointed. 
We are forbidden to be too ſolicitous about 
future events; and is the Author of that 
prohibition to be accuſed, becauſe men 

make 
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make themſelves. miſerable by diſregarding 


it ? 


Poverty indeed is not always the effect of 
wickedneſs, it may often be the conſe- 
quence of Virtue ; but it 1s not certain that 
poverty is an evil. If we exempt the poor 


man from all the miſeries to which his con- 


dition expoſes him from the wickedneſs of 


others, if we ſecure him from the cruelty of 


oppreſſion, and the contumelies of pride; if 
we ſuppoſe him to rate no enjoyment of this 
life, beyond its real and intrinfick value; 
and to indulge no deſire more than reaſon 
and Religion allow ; the inferiority of his 


ſtation will very little diminiſh his happineſs ; 


and therefore the poverty of the virtuous re- 
fleas no reproach upon Providence. But 
poverty, like many other miſeries of life, is of- 
ten little more than an imaginary calamity. 
Men often call themſelves poor, not becauſe 
they want neceſſaries, but becauſe they have 
not more than they want. This indeed is 
not always the caſe, nor ought we ever to 
harden our hearts againſt the cries of thoſe 
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who implore our aſſiſtance, by ſuppoſing that 


they feel leſs than they expreſs; but let us 


all relieve the neceſſitous according to our 
abilities, and real poverty will ſoon be baniſh- 
ed out of the world. 


To theſe general heads may be reduced al- 


moſt all the calamities that imbitter the life 


of man. To enumerate particular evils would 
be of little uſe. It is evident that moſt of 
our miſeries are, either imaginary, or the 
couſequences, either of our own faults, or the 
faults of others; and that it is therefore wor- 


thy of enquiry, 


Secondly, How far a general piety might 


exempt any community from theſe evils. 


It is an obſervation very frequently made, 
that there is more tranquillity and ſatisfaction 
diffuſed through the inhabitants of unculti- 
vated and ſavage countries, than is to be met 
with in nations filled with wealth and plenty, 
poliſhed with civility, and governed by laws. 
It is found happy to be free from contention, 
though that exemption be obtained by hav- 


ing 
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ing nothing to contend for ; and an equality 
of condition, - though that condition be far 
from eligible, conduces more to the peace of 
ſociety, than an eſtabliſhed and legal ſubor- 
dination ; in which every man 1s perpetually 
endeavouring to, exalt himſelf to the rauk 
above him, though by degrading others al- 
ready in poſſeſhon of it; and every man ex- 
erting his efforts, to hinder his inferiors from 
riſing to the level with himſelf. It appears 
that it is better to have no property, than to 
be in perpetual apprehenſions of fraudulent 
artifices, or open invaſions ; and that the ſe- 


curity ariſing from a regular adminiſtration.of 


government, is not equal to that which is 
produced by the abſence of ambition, envy, 
or diſcontent. 


Thas pleaſing is the proſpect of ſavage 


countries, merely from the ignorance of Vice, 


even without.the knowledge of Virtue ; thus 
happy are they, amidſt all the hardſhips 
and diſtreſſes that attend a ſtate of Nature, 
becauſe they are in a great meaſure free 
| from 
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from thoſe which men bring vpon one an- 


other. 


But a community, in which Virtue ſhould 
generally prevail, of which every member 
ſhould fear God with his whole heart, and 
love his neighbour as himſelf, where every 
man ſhould labour to make himſelf Perfect, 


even as bis Father which is in Heaven is ber- 
fer, and endeavour with his utmoſt dili- 


gence to imitate the divine juſtice and be- 
nevolence, would have no reaſon to envy 
thoſe nations, whoſe quiet 1s the effect of 
their 1gnorance. | 


If we conſider it with regard to publick 
happineſs, it would be opulent without luxury, 
and powerful without faction; its counſels 
would be ſteady, becauſe they would be juſt ; 
and its efforts vigorous becauſe they would 
be united. The governours would have no- 
thing to fear from the turbulence of the 
people, nor the people any thing to appre- 
hend from the ambition of their governours. 
The encroachments of foreign enemies, they 

could 
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could not always avoid, but would certainly 


repulſe, for ſcarcely any civilized nation has 
been ever enflaved, till it was firſt cor- 
tupted. 8 $a 


With regard to private men, not only that 
happineſs, which neceſſarily deſcends to par- 
ticulars from the publick proſperity, would 


be enjoyed; but even thoſe bleſſings, which 


conſtitute the felicity of domeſtick life, and 
are leſs cloſely connected with the general 
good. Every man would be induſtrious to ' 
improve his property, becauſe he would be 


in no danger of ſeeing his improvements 


torn from him. Every man would aſſiſt his 


neighbour, becauſe he would be certain of 
receiving aſſiſtance, if he ſhould himſelf be 
attacked by neceſſity. Every man would 
endeavour after merit, becauſe merit would 
always be rewarded, Every tie of friendſhip 
and relation would add to happineſs, becauſe 
it would not be ſubje& to be broken by envy, 
rivalſhip, or ſuſpicion, Children would ho- 
nour their parents, becauſe all parents would 
be virtuous; all parents would love their 
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children, becauſe all children would be obe- 


dient. The grief which we naturally feel 
at the death of thoſe that are dear to us, 
could not perhaps be wholly prevented, but 
would be much more nioderate than in the 
preſent ſtate of things, becauſe no man 
could ever want a friend, and his loſs would 
therefore be leſs, becauſe his grief, like his 
other paſſions, would be regulated by his duty, 


Even the relations of ſubjection would pro- 


duce no uneaſineſs, becauſe inſolence would 
be ſeparated ' from power, and diſcontent 
from inferiority, Difference of opinions 
every man would diſpute for truth alone, 
look upon the ignorance of others with com- 
paſſion, and reclaim them from their errours 
with tenderneſs and modeſty. Perſecution 
would not be heard of among them, becauſe 
there would be no pride on one ſide, nor 
obſtinacy ou the other. Diſputes about pro- 
perty would ſeldom happen, becauſe no man 
would grow rich by injuring another; and, 


when they did happen, they would be quickfy 


terminated, 


inn, 


terminated, becauſe each party would be 
equally deſirous of a juſt ſentence. All care 
and ſolicitude would be almoſt baniſhed from 
this happy region, becauſe no man would ei- 
ther have falſe friends, or publick enemies. 
The immoderate deſire of riches would be 
extinguiſhed, where there was no vanity to be 
gratified. The fear of poverty would be diſ- 
pelled, where there was no man ſuffered to 
want what was neceſſary to his ſupport, or 
proportioned to his deſerts. Such would be 
the ſtate of a community generally virtuous, 
and this happineſs would probably be derived 
to future generations; finc2 the earlieſt im- 
preſſions would be in favour of virtue, ſince 
thoſe, to whom the care of education ſhould 
be committed, would make themſelves vene- 
rable by the obſervation of their own pre- 
cepts, and the minds of the young and un- 
experienced would not be tainted with falſe 
notions, nor their conduct influenced by bad 
examples. | 


I 2 Such 


| 
| 
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Such 1s the ſtate at which any community 
may arrive by the general practice of the 
duties of Religion. And can Providence be 
accuſed of cruelty or negligence, when ſuch 
happineſs as this is within our power? Can 
man be ſaid to have received his exiſtence as 
a puniſhment, or a curſe, when he may at- 
tain ſuch a ſtate as this; when even this is 
only preparatory to greater happineſs, and 
the ſame courſe of life will ſecure him from 


miſery, both in this world and in a future 
ſtate ? 


Let no man charge this proſpe& of things 
with being a train of airy phantoms; a vi- 
fionary fcene, with which a gay imagination 
may be amuſed in ſolitude and eaſe, but 
which the firſt ſurvey of the world will ſhew 
him to be nothing more than a pleaſing de- 
luſion. Nothing has been mentioned which 
would not certainly be produced in any 
nation by a general piety. To effect all this, 
no miracle 1s required ; men need only unite 
their endeavours, and exert thoſe abilities 


which 


4 


which God has conferred upon them, in con- 
formity to the laws of Religion. 


To general happineſs, indeed, is required a 
general concurrence in virtue; but we are 
not to delay the amendment of our own 
lives, in expectation of this favourable junc- 
ture. An univetſal reformation muſt be be- 
gun ſomewhere, and every man ovght to be 
ambitious of being the firſt. He that does not 
promote it, retards it ; for every man muſt, 
by his converſation, do either good or hurt, 
Let every man, therefore, endeavour to make 
the world happy, by a ſtrict performance of 
his duty to God and man, and the mighty 
work will ſoon be accompliſhed. 


Governours have yet a harder taſk; they 
have not only their own actions, but thoſe of 
others, to regulate, and are not only charge- 
able with their own faults, but with all thoſe 
which they neglect to prevent or puniſh, 
As they are intruſted with the government 
for the ſake of the people, they are under 
| 13 the 
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the ſtrongeſt obligations to advance their 
happineſs, which they can only do by the 
encouragement of virtue. | 


But fince the care of governours may be 
fruſtrated, fince publick happineſs, which 
muſt be the reſult of publick virtue, ſeems 
to be at a great diſtance from us, let us con- 
ſider, 


Thirdly, How much in the preſent cor- 
rupt ſtate of the world, particular men may, 
by the practice of the duties of Religion, pro- 
mote their own happineſs. 


— 


He is very ignorant of the nature of hap- 
pineſs, who imagines it to conſiſt wholly 
in the outward circumſtances of life, which 
being in themſelves tranſient and variable, 
and generally dependant upon the will of 
others, can never be the true baſis of a ſolid 
ſatisfaction. To be wealthy, to be honoured, 
to be loved, or to be feared, is not always to 
be happy. The man who conſiders himſelf 
as .a Being accountable to God, as a Being 
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ſent into the world only to ſecure immortal 
happineſs by his obedience to thoſe laws 
which he has received from his Creatour, will 
not be very ſolicitous about his preſent con- 
dition, which will ſoon give way to a ſtate 
permanent and unchangeable, in which no- 
thing will avail him but his innocence, or 
diſturb him but his crimes. While this re- 
flection is predominant in the mind, all the 
good and evil of life ſinks into nothing. 
While he preſſes forward towards eternal fe- 
licity, honours and reproaches are equally 
contemptible. If he be injured, he will ſoon 
ceaſe to feel the wrong; if he be calum- 
niated, the day is coming in which all the 
nations of the earth, and all the Hoſt of 
Heaven, ſhall be witneſſes of his juſtification. 
If his friends forſake, or betray him, he alle- 
viates his concern, by conſidering, that the 
divine promiſes are never broken, and that 
the favour of God can only be forfeited by 
his own fault. In all his calamities he re- 
members, that it is in his own power to make 
them ſubſervient to his own advantage, and 
that patience is one of thoſe virtues which 
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he is commended to practiſe, and which God 
has determined to reward. That man can 
never be miſerable to whom perſecution is a 
bleſſing; nor can his tranquillity be inter- 
rupted, who places all his happineſs in his 
proſpect of eternity. 


Thus it appears, that by the practice of 
our duty, even our preſent ſtate may be 
made pleaſing and deſirable; and that if we 
languiſh under calamities, they are brought 
upon us, not by the immediate hand of Pro- 
vidence, but by our own folly and diſobedi- 
ence; that happineſs will be diffuſed, as 
virtue prevails ; and that God has done right, 
but we have done wickedly. 


SERMON 
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ProvERBs, Chap. xii. Verſe 2. 


1 hen Pride cometh, then cometh Shame, but 
with the Lowly is Wiſdom. 


HE writings of Solomon are filled 
with ſuch obſervations upon the na- 
ture and life of man, as were the reſult of 
long experience, aſſiſted with every advantage 
of mind and fortune; an experience that had 


made him acquainted with the actions, paſ- 
| ſions, 
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fions, virtues, and vices of all ranks, ages, 
and denominations of mankind, and enabled 
him, with the divine aſſiſtance, to leave to 
ſucceeding ages a collection of precepts that, 
if diligently attended to, will condudt us ſafe 
in ths paths of lite. | 


Of the ancient ſages of the Heathen 
world, ſo often talked of, and ſo loudly ap- 
plauded, there is recorded little more than 
ſingle maxims, which they comprized in few 
words, and often inculcated ; for theſe they 
were honoured by their contemporaries, and 
ſtill continue reverenced and admired ; nor 
would it either be juſtice or gratitude to de- 
preciate their characters, ſince every diſco- 
verer, or propagator, of truth, is undoubtedly 
a benefactor to the world. But ſurely if ſin- 
gle ſentences could procure them the epithet 
of wiſe, Solomon may, for this collection of 
important counſels, juftly claim the title of the 


wifeft among jt the ſons of men. 


Among all the vices againſt which he has 


cautioned us (and he has ſcarcely left one un- 
touched), 
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touched), there is none upon which he ani- 
madverts with more ſeverity, or to which he 
more frequently recalls our attention, by re- 
iterated reflections, than the vice of pride; 
for which there may be many reaſons aſſigned, 
but, more particularly, two ſeem to deſerve 
our conſideration; the firſt drawn from the 
extenſiveneſs of the ſin; the other from the 
circumſtances of the Preacher. 


The firſt is the extenſiveneſs of the ſin. 


Pride is a corruption that ſeems almoſt 
originally ingrafted in our nature; it exerts 
itſelf in our firſt years, and, without conti- 
nual endeavours to ſuppreſs it, influences our 
laſt, Other vices tyrannize over particulat 
ages, and triumph in particular countries. 
Rage is the failing of youth, and avarice of 
age; revenge 1s the predominant. paſſion of 
one country, and inconſtancy the characteriſ- 
tick of another; but pride is the native of 
every country, infects every climate, and cor- 
rupts every nation. It ranges equally through 
the gardens of the caſt, and the deſarts of the 
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ſouth, and reigns no leſs in the cavern of 
the Savage, than in the palace of the Epi- 
cure. It mingles with all our other vices; 
and without the moſt conſtant and anxious 
care will mingle alſo with our virtues. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that Solomon ſo 
frequently directs us to avoid this fault, to 
which we are all ſo liable, ſince nothing is 
more agreeable to reaſon, than that precepts 
of the moſt general uſe ſhould be moſt fre 
quently inculcated. 


The ſecond reaſon may be drawn from the 
circumſtances of the Preacher. 


Pride was probably a crime to which Solo- 
mon himſelf was moſt violently tempted; 
and indeed it might have been much more 
eaſily imagined, that he would have fallen 
into this ſin, than into ſome others, of which 
he was guilty, ſince he was placed in every 
' Circumſtance that could expoſe him to it. 
He was a king abſolute and independent, and 
by conſequence ſurrounded with ſycophants 
ready to ſecond the firſt motions of ſelf- love, 

and 
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and blow the ſparks of vanity; to echo all 
the applauſes, and ſuppreſs all the murmurs 
of the people; to comply with every pro- 
poſal, and flatter every failing. Theſe are 
tempters to which kings have been always 
expoſed, and whoſe ſnares few _ have 
been able to overcome, 


But Solomon had not only the pride of 
royalty to ſuppreſs, but the pride of proſpe- 
rity, of knowledge, and of wealth ; each of 
them able to ſubdue the virtue of moſt men, 
to intoxicate their minds, and hold their 
reaſon in captivity, Well might Solomon 
more diligently warn us againſt a fin which 
had aſſaulted him in ſo many different forms. 
Could any ſuperiority to the reſt of the 
world make pride excuſable, it might have 
been pardoned in Solomon ; but he has been 
ſo far from allowing it either in himſelf or 
others, that he has left a-perpetual atteſta- 
tion in favour of humility, hat where Pride 
cometh, there cometh Shame, but with the 
Lowly is Wiſdom. 


This 
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f This aſſertion I ſhall endeavour to explain 
and confirm, | 


| Firſt, , by conſidering the nature of pride 
in general, with its attendants and conſe- 
quences. 


Secondly, by examining ſome of the uſual 
motives to pride; and ſhewing how little can 


be pleaded in excuſe of it. 


Thirdly, by ſhewing the amiableneſs and 
excellence of humility. 


Firſt, by conſidering in general the na- 
ture of pride, with its attendants and conſe- 
quences, 


Pride, fimply conſidered, is an immode- 
rate degree of ſelf-eſteem, or an over-value 
ſet upon a man by himſelf, and, like moſt 
other vices, is founded originally on an in- 
tellectual falſhood. But this definition ſets 


this vice in the faireſt light, and ſeparates it 
from 
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from all its conſequences, by conſidering 
man without relation to ſociety, and inde- 
_ pendent of all outward circumſtances. Pride, 
thus defined, is only the ſeed, of that com- 
plicated fin againſt which we are cautioned 
in the text. It is the pride of a ſolitary 
being, and the ſubject of ſcholaſtick diſquiſi- 
tions, not of a practical diſcourſe. 


In ſpeculation, pride may be conſidered as 
ending where it .began, and exerting no in- 
fluences beyond the boſom in which it 
dwells; but in real life and the courſe of 
affairs, pride will always be attended with 
kindred paſſions, and produce effects equally 
injurious to others, and deſtructive to it- 
ſelf. 


He that overvalues himſelf will under- 
value others, and he that undervalues others 
will oppreſs them. To this fancied ſuperio- 
rity it is owing, that tyrants have ſquandered 
the lives of millions, and looked unconcerned 
on the miſeries of war. It is indeed ſcarcely 
credible, it would without experience be ab- 
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ſolutely incredible, that a man ſhould carry 
de ſtruction and flaughter round the world, 
lay cities in aſhes, and put nations to the 
ſword, without one pang or one tear ; that 
we ſhould feel no reluctance at ſeizing the 
poſſeſſions of another, at robbing parents of 
their children, and ſhortening or imbittering 
innumerable lives. Yet this fatal, this dread- 
ful effect, has pride been able to produce. 
Pride has been able to harden the heart 
againſt compaſſion, and ſtop the ears againſt 
the cries of miſery. 


In this manner does pride operate, when 
unhappily united with power and dominion ; 
and has, in the lower ranks of mankind, 
ſimilar, though not equal, effects. It makes 
maſters cruel and imperious, and magiſtrates 
inſolent and partial. It produces contempt 
and injuries, and diflolves the bond of ſo- 
ciety. 


Nor is this ſpecies of pride more hurtful 
to the world, than deſtructive to itſelf. The 
oppreſſor unites Heaven and Earth. againſt 
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him; if a private man, he at length becomes 
the object of univerſal hatred and reproach z 
and if a prince, the neighbouring monarchs 
combine to his ruin. So that when pride 
cometh, then cometh ſhame ; but with ibe lowly 
1s wiſdom. 


He that ſets too high a value upon his 
own merits, will of courſe think them ill 
rewarded with his preſent condition, He 
will endeavour to exalt his fortune, and his 
rank above others, in proportion as his de- 
ſerts are ſuperiour to theirs, He will con- 
ceive his virtues obſcured by his fortune, la- 
ment that his great abilities lie uſeleſs and 
unobſerved for want of a ſphere of action, in 
which he might exert them in their full ex- 
tent. Once fired with theſe notions, he will 
attempt to increaſe his fortune and enlarge 
his ſphere; and how few there are that pro- 
ſecute ſuch attempts with innocence, a very 
tranſient obſervation will ſufficzently inform 
us, 


Every man has remarked the indirect me- 
thods made uſe of in the purſuit of wealth ; 
Vor I, K a pur- 
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a purſuit for the moſt part prompted by 
pride; for to what end is an ample fortune 
generally coveted? Not that the poſſeſſor 
may have it in his power to relieve diſtreſs, 
or recompenſe virtue? but that he may diſ- 
tinguiſh himſelf from the herd of mankind 
by expenſive vices, foreign luxuries, and a 
pompous equipage. To pride therefore muſt 
be aſcribed moſt of the fraud, injuſtice, vio- 
lence, and extortion, by which wealth is fre- 
quently acquired. 


Another concomitant of pride is envy, or 
the defire of debaſing others. A proud man 
is uneaſy and diſſatisfied, while any of thoſe 
applauſes are beſtowed on another, which he 
is deſirous of himſelf. On this account he 
never fails of exerting all his art to deſtroy, 
or obſtruR, a riſing character. His inferiours 
he endeavours to depreſs, leſt they ſhould be- 
come his equals; and his equals, not only 
becauſe they are fo, but leſt they ſhould in 
time become his ſuperiours. For this end 
he circulates the whiſper of malevolence, 


aggravates the tale of calumny, and aſſiſts 
the 
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the clamour of defamation : oppoſes in pub- 


lick the juſteſt deſigns, and in private depre- 
ciates the moſt unconteſted virtues. 


Another conſequence of immoderate ſelf- 
eſteem is an inſatiable defire of propagating 
in others the favourable opinion he entertains 
of himſelf, No proud man is ſatisfied with 
being ſingly his own admirer ; his excel- 
lences muſt receive the honour of the public 
ſuffrage. He therefore tortures his inven- 
tion for means to make himſelf conſpicuous, 
and to draw the eyes of the world upon him. 
It is impoſſible, and would be here improper, 
to enumerate all the fictitious qualities, all 
the petty emulations, and laborious trifles, to 
which this appetite, this eagerneſs of diſ- 
tinction, has given birth in men of narrow 
views, and mean attainments. But who can 
without horrour think on thoſe wretches who 
attempt to raiſe a charaQer by ſuperiority of 
guilt? who endeavour to excel in vice and 
outvie each other in debauchery ? Yet thus 
far can pride infatuate the mind, and extin- 


guiſh the light of reaſon. 
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But for the moſt part it 1s ordered by Pro- 
vidence, that the ſchemes of the ambitious 
are diſappointed, the calumnies of the envi- 
ous detected, and falſe pretences to reputa- 
tion ridiculed and expoſed, ſo that ſtill when 
pride cometh, then cometh ſhame ; but with the 
lowly is wiſdom, 


I am now to conſider, in the ſecond place, 
ſome of the uſual motives to pride, and ſhew 
how little they can be pleaded in excuſe of 
it. 20 8 


A ſuperiour Being that ſhould look down 
upon the diſorder, confuſion, and corruption 
of our world, that ſhould obſerve the ſhort- 
neſs of our lives, the weakneſs of our bodies, 
the continual accidents, or injuries, to which 
we are ſubje& ; the violence of our paſſions, 
the irregularity of our conduct, and the tran- 
ſitory ſtate of every thing about us, would 
hardly believe there could be among us ſuch 
a vice as pride, or that any human Being 
ſhould need to be cautioned againſt being too 

; much. 
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much elated with his preſent ſtate, Yet ſo 
it is, that, however weak or wicked we may 
be, we fix our eyes on ſome other that is 
repreſented by our ſelf- love to be weaker, or 
more wicked, than ourſelves, and grow proud 
upon the compariſon. Thus in the midſt of 
danger and uncertainty, we ſee many intoxi- 
cated with the pride of proſperity ; a proſ- 
perity that is hourly expoſed to be diſturbed, 
a proſperity that lies often at the mercy of a 
treacherous friend, or unfaithful ſervant, a 
proſperity which certainly cannot laſt long, 
but muſt ſoon be ended by the hand of 
death. 


To conſider this motive to pride more at- 
tentively, let us examine what it 1s to be 
proſperous. To be proſperous, in the com- 
mon acceptation, 1s to have a large, or an in- 
creaſing, fortune, great numbers of friends 
and dependants, and to be high in the eſteem 
of the World in general. But do theſe 
things conſtitute the happineſs of a man? of 
a Being accountable to his Creatour for his 
conduct, and, according to the account he 
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ſhall give, deſigned to exiſt eternally in a fu- 
ture ſtate of happineſs, or miſery? What is 
the proſperity of ſuch a ſtate, but the appro- 
bation of that God, on whole ſentence futu- 
rity depends? But neither wealth, friend- 
ſhips, or honours, are proofs of that approba- 
tion, or means neceſſary to procure it. They 
often endanger, but ſeldom promote, the fu- 
ture happineſs of thoſe that poſſeſs them. 
And can pride be inſpired by ſuch proſperity 
as this? 


Even with regard to the preſent life, pride 
is a very dangerous aſſociate æo greatneſs, A 
proud man is oppoſed in his rife, hated in his 
elevation, and inſulted in his fall, He may 
have dependants, but can have no friends; 
and paraſites, but no ingenuous companions, 


Another common motive to pride is know- 
ledge, a motive equally weak, vain, and idle, 
with the former. Learning indeed, imper- 
fect as it is, may contribute to many great 
and noble ends, and may be called in to-the 


aſſiſtance of religion; as it is too often per- 
verſely 


nt 
verſely employed againſt it, it is of uſe to diſ- 
play the greatneſs, and vindicate the juſtice, 
of the Almighty; to explain the difficulties, 
and enforce the proofs, of Religion. And the 
ſmall advances that may be made in ſcience 
are of themſelves ſome proof of a future 
ſtate, ſince they ſhew that God, who can be 
ſuppoſed to make nothing in vain, has given 
us faculties evidently ſuperiour to the buſineſs 
of this preſent world. And this 1s perhaps 
one reaſon, why our intellectual powers are 
in this life of ſo great extent as they are. 
But how little reaſon have we to boaſt of 
our knowledge, when we only gaze and 
wonder at the ſurfaces of things! when the 
wiſeſt and moſt arrogant Philoſopher knows 
not how a grain of corn is generated, or why 
a ſtone falls to the ground! But were our 
knowledge far greater than it is, let us yet 
remember that goodneſs, not knowledge, is 
the happineſs of man ! The day will come, 
it will come quickly, when it ſhall profit us 
more to have ſubdued one proud thought, 
than to have numbered the Hoſt of Heaven. 
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There is another more dangerous ſpecies 
of pride, arifing from a conſciouſneſs of vir- 
tue; ſo watchful is the enemy of our ſouls, 
and ſo deceitful are our own hearts, that too 
often a victory over one finful inclination 
expoſes us to be conquered by another. Spi- 
ritual pride repreſents a man to himſelf be- 
loved by his Creatour in a particular degree, 
and, of conſequence, inclines him to think 
others not ſo high in his favour as himſelf. 
This 1s an errour, into which weak minds are 
ſometimes apt to fall, not ſo much from the 
aſturance that they have been ſteady in the 
practice of juſtice, righteouſneſs, and mercy, 
as that they have been punctually obſervant 
of ſome external acts of devotion. This 
kind of pride is generally accompanied with 
great uncharitableneſs, and ſevere cenſures of 
others, and may obſtruct the great duty of 
Repentance. But it may be hoped, that a 
ſufficient remedy againſt this ſin may be 
eaſily found, by reminding thoſe who are in- 
fected with it, that the Blood of Chriſt was 
poured out upon the Croſs to make their 


beſt 
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beſt endeavours acceptable to God, And 
that they, whoſe fins require ſuch an expia- 
tion, have little reaſon to boaſt of their 
virtue. 


Having thus proved the unreaſonableneſs, 
folly, and odious nature, of pride, I am, in 
the laſt place, to ſhew the amiableneſs and 
excellence of humility. 


Upon this head I need not be long, ſince 
every argument againſt any vice is equally 
an argument in favour of the contrary vir- 
tue; and whoever proves the folly of being 
proud, ſhews, at the ſame time, hat with the 
lowly there is wiſdom. But to evince beyond 
oppoſition the excellence of this virtue, we 
may in few words obſerve, that the life of 
our Lord was one continued exerciſe of hu- 
mility. The Son of God condeſcended to 
take our nature upon him, to become ſub- 
ject to pain, to bear, from his birth, the in- 
conveniencies of poverty, and to wander from 
city to city, amidſt oppoſition, reproach, and 
calumny. He diſdained not to converſe with 
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publicans and finners, to miniſter to his own 
Diſciples, and to weep at the miſeries of his 
own creatures. He ſubmitted to inſults and 
revilings, and, being led like a lamb to the 
ſlaughter, opened not his mouth. At length, 
having borne all the cruel treatment that 
malice could ſuggeſt, or power inflict, he 
ſuffered the moſt lingering and 1 e 
death. 


God of his infinite mercy grant, that, by 
imitating his humility, we may be made 
partakers of his merits ! To whom, with the 
Father and the Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed, as is 
moſt due, all honour, adoration, and praiſe, 
now and ever! Amen, 
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JexEMIAn, Chap. vi. Verſe 16. 


Thus ſaith the Lord, fland ye in the ways and 
ſee, and aſk for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye ſhall 
find reft for your Souls. But they ſaid, we 
will not walk therein. 


HAT almoſt every age, from the be- 
ginning of the world, has been emi- 
nently marked out, and diſtinguiſhed from 


the reſt, by ſome peculiar character, by par- 
ticular 
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ticular modes of thinking, or methods of 
acting, then almoſt univerſally prevalent, is 
evident from the hiſtories of all nations, At 
one time, the whole world has bowed, with- 
out repining, to deſpotic power, and abſo- 
lute. dominion ; at another, not only the li- 
centious and oppreſſive tyranny of governours 
has been reſtrained, but juſt and - lawful au- 
thority trampled upon, and inſulted ; at one 
time, all regard for private intereſt has been 
abſorbed and loſt, in the concern for the wel- 
fare of the publick, to which virtue itſelf 
has been made a ſacrifice ; at another, every 
heart has been engroſſed by low views, and 
every ſentiment of the mind has been con- 
tracted into the narrow compaſs of ſelf-love. 
Thus have vice and virtue, wiſdom and 
_ folly, or perhaps only different follies and 
_ oppoſite vices, alternately prevailed : thus 
have mankind ruſhed from one errour to 
another, and ſuffered equally by both ex- 


tremes. 


Theſe changes of conduct or opinion may 
be conſidered as the revolutions of human 
| nature, 
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nature, often neceſſary, but always dange- 
rous ; neceflary, when ſome favourite vice 
has generally infected the world, or ſome er- 
rour, long eſtabliſhed, begins to tyrannize, 
to demand implicit faith, and refuſe exami- 
nation ; but dangerous, leſt the mind, in- 
cenſed by oppreſſion, heated by conteſt, and 
elated by victory, ſhould be too far tranſ- 
ported to attend to truth, and, out of zeal to 
ſecure her conqueſt, ſet up one errour, to 
depreſs another, 


That no change in Religion has been 
made with that calmneſs, caution, and mo- 
deration, which Religion itſelf requires, and 
which common prudence ſhews to be neceſ- 
ſary in the trauſaction of any important af- 
fair, every nation of the earth can ſufficiently 
atteſt, Rage has been called in to the aſſiſ- 
tance of zeal, and deſtruction joined with re- 
formation, Reſolved not to ſtop ſhort, men 
have generally gone too far, and, in lop- 
ping ſuperfluities, have wounded eſſentials. 
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This conduct, when we conſider the weak- 
neſs of human nature, and the circumſtances 
of moſt of thoſe by whom ſuch changes 
have been effected, is entitled at leaſt to 
compaſſion, if not to excuſe; nor can it be 
doubted, that our great Creatour looks down 
with tenderneſs and compaſſion upon the ir- 
regular ſtarts and tempeſtuous agitations of 
a mind, moved by a zeal for his honour, and 
a love of truth. Had all errour and miſcon- 
duct ſuch a plea as this, they might indeed 
be lamented, and prayed againſt as weakneſſes, 
but could hardly be cenſured, or condemned, 
as crimes. | 


But more flow and filent tranſitions from 
one extreme to another are very frequent. 
Men, not impelled by the vehemence of op- 
poſition, but ſeduced by inclinations leſs vio- 
lent, too often deviate from the paths of 
truth, and perſuade others to follow them. 
The pride of ſingularity influences the tea- 
cher, and a love of novelty corrupts the fol- 
lower, till the deluſion, extending itſelf by 

3 degrees, 
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degrees, becomes at length general, and over- 
ſpreads a people. ; 


The prevailing ſpirit of the preſent age 
ſeems to be the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm and cap- 
tiouſneſs, of ſuſpicion and diſtruſt, a contempt 
of all authority, and a preſumptuous confi- 
dence in private judgement z a diſlike of all 
eſtabliſhed forms, merely becauſe they are 
eſtabliſhed, and of old paths, becauſe they 


are old. 


Into this temper have men been inſenſibly 
led by a warm aflertion of the right of judg- 
ing for themſelves, a right not to be called 
in queſtion, ſince God himſelf gave us a claim 
to it, in making us reaſonable Beings; and 
the Apoſtle doubtleſs admits it, when he 
directs us to give the reaſon of our faith to 
any that ſhall demand it. 


But this privilege, ill underſtood, has been, 
and always may be, the occaſion of very 
dangerous and pernicious miſtakes; it may 


be exerciſed without knowledge or diſcretion, 
till 
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till errour be entangled with errour, till 
diviſions be multiplied by endleſs ſubdivi- 
ſions, till the bond of peace be entirely bro- 
ken, and the Church become a ſcene of con- 
fuſion, a chaos of diſcordant forms of wor- 
ſhip, and inconſiſtent ſyſtems of faith. 


There are ſome men, we now find, to 
whom ſeparation and diſagreement appear 
not ſuch formidadle evils, as they are gene- 
rally repreſented ; who can look, with the 
utmoſt calmneſs and unconcern, at a riſing 
ſchiſm, and ſurvey, without any perturbation, 
the ſpeedy progreſs of an increaſing hereſy. 
Let every man, ſay they, enjoy his opi- 
nions, ſince he only is anſwerable for 
them. 


There are men, who for the moſt part 
value themſelves, and are ſometimes valued 
by others, for their enlarged views and ge- 
nerous ſentiments ; who pretend to look with 
uncommon penetration into the cauſes of 
human actions, and the ſecret motions of the 
mind; but perhaps this opinion is no proof 

I that 
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that their pretenſions are well grounded, or 
that they are better acquainted with human 
nature, than thoſe whom they affect to ridi- 
cule and inſult. 


If it be granted that it is the duty of 
every man to publiſh, profeſs, and defend 
any important truth, and the truths of Re- 
ligion be allowed important; it will follow, 
that diverſity of ſentiments muſt naturally 
produce controverſies and altercations. And 
how few there are capable of managing 
debates without unbecoming heat, or diſ- 
honeſt artifices, how ſoon zeal is kindled 
into fury, and how ſoon a concern for re- 
putation mingles with a concern for truth, 
how readily the antagoniſts deviate into 
perſona! invectives, and, inſtead of confut- 
ing the arguments, defame the lives of 
thoſe whoſe doctrine they diſapprove, and 
how often diſputes terminate in uproar, 
riot, and perſecution, every one is con- 
vinced, and too many have experienced. 
That diverſity of opinions, which is the 
original and ſource of ſuch evils as theſe, 

Vor. I. L cannot 
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cannot therefore be too diligently obviated 
nor can too many endeavours be uſed to 
check the growth of new doctrines, and 


reclaim thoſe that propagate them, before 
ſes are formed, or ſchiſms eſtabliſhed. 


This is not to be done by denying, or 
diſputing, - the right of private judgement; 
but by exhorting all men to exerciſe it in 
a proper manner, according to each man's 
meaſure of knowledge, abilities, and op- 
portunities; and by endeavouring to re- 
move all thoſe difficulties, which may ob- 
ſtru& the diſcovery of truth, and expoſing 
the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch prejudices as 
may perplex or miſlead the enquirer. 


The prejudice, to which many of the 
diſorders of the preſent age, in which in- 
fidelity, ſuperſtition, and enthuſiaſm, ſeem 
contending for empire over us, may be 
juſtly aſcribed, is an over-fondneſs for no- 
velty, a deſire of ſtriking out new paths to 
peace and happineſs, and a neglect of fol- 
lowing the precept in the text, of aſking 
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for the old paths, where is the good way, 
and walking therein; a precept I ſhall 
therefore endeavour to illuſtrate, 


Firſt, By laying before you the dangers of 
judging of Religion, without long and dili- 
gent examination. 


Secondly, By evincing the reaſonableneſs 
of ſearching into antiquity, or of aſking for 
the old paths. And, 


Thirdly, By ſhewing the happineſs which 
attends a well-grounded belief, and _—_ 
practice of Religion. 


Firſt, I propoſe to * before you the dan- 
gers of judging of Religion, without a long 
and diligent examination. 


There is no topick more the favourite of 
the preſent age, than the innocence of er- 
rour accompanied with fincerity. This 
doctrine has been cultivated with the ut- 
moſt diligence, enforced with all the arts of 
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argument, and embelliſhed with all the or- 
naments of eloquence, but perhaps not 
bounded, with equal care, by proper limita- 
tions, nor preſerved by juſt explication, 
from being a ſnare to pride, and a ſtumbling- 
block to weaknels, 


That the Judge of all the earth will do 

right, that he will require in proportion to 
what he has given, and puniſh men for 
he miſapplication or negle& of talents, not 
for the want of them, that he condemns 
no man for not ſeeing what he has hid 
from him, or for not attending to what he 
could never hear, ſeems to be the neceſſary, 
the inevitable conſequence of his own at- 
tributes, 


That errour therefore may be innocent 
will not be denied, becauſe it undoubtedly 
may be fincere ; but this conceſſion will give 
very little countenance to the ſecurity and 
ſupineneſs, the coldneſs and indifference, of 
the preſent generation, if we confider de- 
Iiberately how much is required to conſti- 
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tute that ſincerity, which ſhall avert the 
wrath of God, and reconcile him to errour. 


Sincerity 1s not barely a full perſuaſion 
of the truth of our aſſertions, a perſuaſion 
too often grounded upon a high opinion of 
our own fagacity, and confirmed perhaps 
by frequent triumphs over weak opponents, 
continually gaining new ſtrength by a neg- . 
lect of re-examination, which perhaps we 
decline, by induſtriouſly diverting our at- 
tention from any objections that ariſe in 
our thoughts, and ſuppreſſing any ſuſpicion 
of a fallacy before the mind has time to con- 
nect its ideas, to form arguments, and draw 
concluſions. Sincerity is not a heat of the 
heart kept up by eager contentions or warm 
profeſſions, nor a tranquillity produced by 
confidence, and continued by indolence. 
There may be zeal without fincerity, and 
ſecurity without innocence, If we forbear 
to enquire through lazineſs or pride, or en- 
quire with partiality, paſſion, or precipi- 
tancy ; if we do not watch over the moſt 


hidden motions of our hearts, and endeavour, 
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with our utmoſt efforts, to baniſh all thoſe 
ſecret tendencies, and all thoſe lurking in- 
clinations, which operate very frequently 
without being attended to, even by our- 
ſelves; if we do not carry on our ſearch 
without regard to the reputation of our 
teachers, our followers, or ourſelves, and la- 
bour after truth with equal induſtry and cau- 
tion, let us not preſume to put auy truſt in 
our ſincerity. 


Such is the preſent weakneſs and corrup- 
tion of human nature, that ſincerity, real ſin- 
cerity, is rarely to be found; but, till it 
be found, it 1s the laſt degree of folly to 
repreſent errour as innocent. By a God in- 
finitely merciful, and propitiated by the death 
of our Bleſſed Saviour, it may indeed be par- 
doned, but it cannot be juſtified, 


But the greateſt part of thoſe that de- 
claim with moſt vehemence in defence of 
their darling notions, ſeem to have very 
little claim even to pardon on account of 

their 
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their ſincerity. It is difficult to conceive 
what time is allotted to religious queſtions 
and controverſies by a man whole life is 
engroſſed by the hurries of buſineſs, and 
whoſe thoughts are continually upon the 
ſtretch, to form plans for the improvement 
of his fortune, or the g:atification of his 
ambition. Nor is it very probable, that 
ſuch ſubjects are more ſeriouſly conſidered 
by men abandoned to pleaſure, men who fit 
down to eat, and riſe up to play, whoſe 
life is a circle of ſucceſſive amuſements, and 
whoſe hours are diſtinguiſhed only by viciſ- 
ſitudes of pleaſure, And yet the queſtions 
which, theſe frequently decide, and decide 
without the leaſt ſuſpicion of their own qua- 
lifications, are often of a very intricate aud 
complicated kind, which muſt be diſen- 
tangled by a long and continued. attention, 
and reſolved with many reſtrictious and great 
caution, Not only knowledge, judgement, 
and experience, but uninterrupted leifure and 
retirement are neceſſary, that the chain of 
reaſoniug may be preſerved unbroken, aud 
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the mind perform its operations without any 
hindrance from foreign objects. 


To this end, men have formerly retreated 
to ſolitudes and cloiſters, and excluded all 
the cares and pleaſures of the world ; and 
when they have ſpent a great part of their 
lives in ſtudy and meditation, at laſt, per- 
haps, deliver their opinions, as learned 
men will generally do, with diffidence and 
fear, 


Happy would it be for the preſent age if 
men were now thus diſtruſtful of their own 
abilities. They would not then adopt opi- 
nions, merely becauſe they wiſh them to be 
true, then defend what they have once 
adopted, warm themſelves into confidence, 
and then reſt ſatisfied with the pleaſing con- 
ſcioutneſs of their own ſincerity. We ſhould 
not then ſee men, not eminent for any ſupe- 
riour gifts of nature, or extraordinary attain- 
ments, endeavouring to form new ſects, and 
to draw the world after them, They may 

indeed 
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indeed act with an honeſt intention, and 
ſo far with ſincerity, but certainly with- 
out that caution which their inexperience 
ought to ſuggeſt, and that reverence for 
their ſuperiours which reaſon, as well as 
the laws of ſociety, requires. They ſeem, 
even when conſidered with the utmoſt can- 
dour, to have rather conſulted their own 
imaginations, than to have aſked for the. 
old paths, where is the good way, It is 
therefore proper in this place that I ſhould 
endeavour, 


Secondly, to evince the reaſonableneſs of 


ſearching into antiquity, or of aſking for the 
Old Paths, 


A contempt of the monuments, and the 


wiſdom of antiquity, may juſtly be reckoned 
one of the reigning follies of theſe days, to 
which pride and idleneſs have equally con- 
tributed, The ſtudy of antiquity is labo- 
rious; and to deſpiſe what we cannot, or 
will not underſtand, is a much more. expe- 
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ditious way to reputation. Part of the diſ- 
eſteem into which their writings are now 
fallen may indeed be aſcribed to that exor- 
bitant degree of veneration in which they 
were once held by blindneſs and ſuperſtition. 
But there is a mean betwixt idolatry and 
inſult, between weak credulity and total diſ- 
belief. The Ancients are not infallible, nor 
are their deciſions to be received without ex- 
amination; but they are at leaſt the deter- 
minations of men equally deſirous with our- 
ſelves of diſcovering truth, and who had, 
in ſome caſes, better opportunities than we 
now have. 


With regard to the order and government 
of the Primitive Church, we may doubtleſs 
follow their authority with perfect ſecurity ; 
they could not poſſibly be ignorant of laws 
executed, and cuſtoms practiſed, by. theme 
ſelves; nor would they, even ſuppoling them 
corrupt, ſerve any intereſts of their own, by 
handing down falſe accounts to poſterity. 


We are theretore to enquire from them the 
; different 
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different orders eſtabliſhed in the miniſtry. 
from the Apoſtolick ages, the different em- 
ployments of each, and their ſeveral ranks, 
ſubordinations, and degrees of authority. 
From their writings we are to vindicate the 
eſtabliſnment of our church; and by the 
ſame writings are thoſe who differ from 
us, in theſe particulars, to defend their 
conduct. 


Nor is this the only, though perhaps the 
chief uſe of theſe writers; for, in matters of 
faith, and points of doctrine, thoſe, at leaſt, 
who lived in the ages neareſt to the times of 
the Apoſtles undoubtedly deſerve to be con- 
ſulted. The oral doctrines and occaſional 
explications of the Apoſtles would not be 
immediately forgotten, in the churches to 
which they had preached, and which had at- 
tended to them with the diligence and re- 
verence which their miſſion and character 
demanded. Their ſolutions of difficulties, 
and determinations of doubtful queſtions, 


muſt have been treaſured up in the memory 
of 
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of their audiences, and tranſmitted, for ſome 
time, from father to ſon. Every thing, at 
leaſt, that was declared by the inſpired 
teachers to be neceſſary to ſalvation, muſt 
have been carefully recorded ; and therefore 
what we find no traces of in the Scripture, or 
the early fathers, as moſt of the peculiar te- 
nets of the Romiſn Church, muſt certainly be 
concluded to be not neceſſary. Thus, by con- 
ſulting firſt the Holy Scriptures, and next the 
writers of the Primitive Church, we ſhall 
make ourſelves acquainted with the will of 
God; thus ſhall we diſcover the good way, 
and find that reſt for our ſouls which will 
amply recompence our ſtudies and gun 
as I ſhall attempt to prove, 


Thirdly, By ſhewing the 1 which 
attends a well- grounded belief and ſteady 
practice of religion. 


The ſerenity and ſatisfaction at which we 
arrive by a firm and ſettled perſuaſion of the 
fundamental articles of our religion, is very 

juſtly 
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juſtly repreſented by the expreſſion of finding 
reſt for the ſoul. A mind reſtleſs and un- 
determined, continually fluctuating betwixt 
various opinions, always in purſuit of ſome 
better ſcheme of duties, and more eligible - 
ſyſtem of faith, eager to embrace every 
new doQrine, and adopt the notions of every 
pretender to extraordinary light, can never 
be ſufficiently calm and unruffled, to at- 


tend to thoſe duties which procure that 
peace of God which paſſeth all underſtand- 


ing. 


Suſpence and uncertainty diſtract the ſoul, 
diſturb its motions, and retard its opera- 
tions; while we doubt in what manner to 
worſhip God, there is great danger leſt we 
ſhould neglect to worſhip him at all. A 
man, conſcious of having long neglected to 
worſhip God, can ſcarcely place any confi- 
dence in his mercy; or hope, in the moſt 
preſſing exigencies, for his protection. And 
how miſerable is that man, who, on the 
bed of ſickneſs, or in the hour. of death, is 

without 
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without truſt in the goodneſs of his Crea- 
tour! This ſtate, dreadful as it appears, 
may be juſtly apprehended by thoſe who 
ſpend their lives in roving from one new way 
to another, and are ſo far from aſking for the 
old paths, where is the good way, that when 
they are ſhewn it, they ſay, we will not walk 


therein. 


There is a much cloſer connection be- 
tween practice and ſpeculation than is ge- 
nerally imagined. A man, diſquieted with 
ſcruples concerning any important article of 
religion, will, for the moſt part, find him- 
ſelf indifferent and cold, even to thoſe duties 
which he practiſed before with the moſt 
active diligence and ardent ſatis faction. Let 
him then aſk for the old paths, where is 
the good way, and he ſhall find reſt for his 
ſoul, His mind, once ſet at eaſe from per- 
plexity, and perpetual agitation, will return 
with more vigour to the exerciſes of piety. 
An uniform perſeverance in theſe holy prac- 


tices will produce a ſteady. confidence in 
the 
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the divine favour, and that confidence will 
compleat his happineſs. To which that 
we may all attain, God of his infinite 
mercy grant, for the merits of Jeſus Chriſt, 
our Saviour, to whom, with the Father and 
the Holy Ghoſt, be aſcribed, as is moſt due, 
all honour, adoration, and praiſe, now and 
ever! Amen. 
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RoMans xi, the latter part of the 16th verſe. 


Be not wiſe in your own conceits. 


T has' been obſerved by thoſe who have 

employed themſelves in conſidering the 
methods of Providence, and the government 
of the world, that good and evil are diſtri- 
buted, through all ſtates of life, if not in 
equal proportions, yet in ſuch degrees as 
leave very little room for thoſe murmurs and 


complaints which are frequently produced 
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by ſuperficial enquiries, negligent ſurveys, 
and impatient compariſons, 


Every condition has, with regard to this 
life, its inconveniences, and every condition 
has likewiſe its advantages; though its po- 
ſition to the .eye of the beholder may be ſo 
varied, as that at ſome times the miſery may 
be concealed, and at other times the hap- 
pineſs ; but to judge only by the eye, is not 
the way to diſcover truth. We may paſs by 
men, without being able to diſtinguiſh whe- 
ther they are to be numbered among thoſe 
whoſe felicities, or whoſe ſorrows, prepon- 
derate; as we may walk over the ground, 
without knowing, whether its entrails con- 
tain mines of gold, or beds of ſand. 


Nor is it leſs certain, that, with reſpect to 
the more important proſpects of a future 
ſtate, the ſame impartiality of diſtribution 
may be generally remarked ; every condition 
of humanity, being expoſed on one ſide, and 
guarded on the other; ſo that every man is 

burthened, 
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burthened, though. none are overwhelmed ; 
evety Man is obliged to vigilance, but none 
are harraſſed beyond their ſtrength. The 
great buſineſs therefore of every man is to 
look diligently round him, that he may note 
the approaches of the enemy; and to bar the 
avenues of temptation, which the particular 
circumſtances of his life are moſt likely to 
lay open; and to keep his heart in perpetual 
alarm againſt thoſe ſins which conſtantly be- 
ſiege him. If he be rich, let him beware, leſt 


when he is full, he deny God, and ſay, who is 


the Lord? If he be poor, let him cautiouſly 
avoid. to teat, and, take ihe name of his God in 
Vain. 


There are ſome conditions of humanity 
which are made particularly dangerous by 
an uncommon degree of ſeeming ſecurity ; 
conditions, in which we appear ſo compleatly 
fortified, that we have little to dread, and 


therefore give ourſelves up too readily to 


negligence and ſupineneſs; and are deſtroyed 
without precaution, becauſe we flattered our- 


ſelves that deſtruction could not approach 
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us. This fatal flumber of treacherous tran- 


quillity may be produced and prolonged by 
many cauſes, by cauſes as various as the ſitua- 
tions of life, Our condition may be- ſuch, as 
may place us out of the reach of thoſe gene- 
ral admonitions, by which the reſt of man- 
kind are reminded -of their errours, and 


awakened to their duty; it may remove us 


to a great diſtance from the common incite- 
ments to common wickedneſs, and therefore 
may ſuperinduce a forgetfulneſs of our natu- 


ral frailties, and ſuppreſs all ſuſpicions of the 


encroachments of ſin. And the fin to which 
we are particularly tempted may be of that 
inſidious and ſeductive kind, as, that without 
alarming us by the horrours of its appear- 
ance, and ſhocking us with the enormity of 
any ſingle acts, may, by {low advances, poſ- 
ſeſs the ſoul, and in deſtroying us differ only 
from the atrociouſneſs of more apparent 
wickedneſs, as a lingering poiſon differs from 
the ſword; more difficultly avoided, and 
more certainly fatal, 


To 


: 
, 
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To temptations of this ſubtle, inſinuating 
kind, the life of men of learning ſeems above 
all others to be expoſed. As they ate them- 
ſelves appointed the teachers of others, they 
very rarely have the dangers of their own 
ſtate ſet before them; as they are, by their 
abſtraction and retirement, ſecluded from the 
gaieties, the luxuries, and the pageantries of 
life, they are willingly perſuaded to believe, 
that becauſe they are at a great diſtance from 
the rocks on which conſcience is moſt fre- 


quently wrecked, that therefore they fail 


with ſafety, and may give themſelves to the 
wind without a compaſs. The crimes, from 
which they are in danger, are not thoſe from 
which the mind has been taught to ſhrink 
away with horrour, or againſt which the 
invectives of Moral or Theological writers 
have generally been directed; and therefore 
they are ſuffered to approach unregarded, to 
gain ground 1mperceptibly upon minds di- 
rected to different views; and to fix them- 
ſelves at leiſure in the heart, where perhaps 
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they are ſcarcely diſcovered till bay: £1 are 24 
eradication. ] 


To theſe cauſes, or to fome of theſe, it 
muſt ſurely be imputed, that learning is 
found ſo frequently to fail in the direction 
of life; and to operate ſo faintly and uncer- 
tainly in the regulation of beir conduct, who 
are moſt celebrated for their application and 
proficiency. They have been betrayed, by 
ſome falſe ſecurity, to with-hold their atten- 
tion from their own lives ; they have grown 
knowing, without growing virtuous; and 
have failed of the wiſdom which is the gift 
of the Father of lights, becauſe they have 
thought it unneceſſary to ſeek it with that 
anxiety and importunity to which only it is 
granted; they have truſted to their own 
powers, and were wiſe in their own conceits. 


There is perhaps no claſs of Men, to whom 
the precept, given by the Apoſtle to his con- 
verts againſt too great confidence in their un- 
derſtandings, may be more properly incul- 
cated, than thoſe who are dedicated to the 
profeſſion 


- 
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profeſſion of literature, and are therefore ne- 
ceflarily advanced to degrees of knowledge 
above them who ate diſperſed among manual 
occupations, and the vulgar parts of life; 
whaſe attention is confined within the nar- 
row limits of their own employments, and 
who have not often leiſure to think of more 
than the means of relieving their own wants, 
by ſupplying the demands of others. 

1 1c: 2:4 | $232) 
p With theſe, and ſuch as theſe, placed 
ſometimes, by whatever means, in much 
higher ſtations, a man of learning has ſuch 
frequent opportunities of comparing himſelf ; 
and is. ſo ſtrongly. incited, by that compari- 
ſon, to indulge the contemplation of his own, 
ſuperiority ; that it is not to be conſidered 
as wonderful, that vanity creeps in upon 
him; that he does not willingly withdraw 
his imagination from objects that ſo much 
flatter his paſſions, that he purſues the train 
of thought, from one reflection to another, 
places himſelf and others, in every ſituation, 
in which he can appear with advantage in 


his own eyes; riſes to compariſons with ſtill 
M 4 higher 
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higher characters, and ſtill. retains the habt 
of giving himſelf the preference; and in all 
diſputable caſes turns the balance in his own 
favour, by ſuper-adding, from his own con- 
ceit, that wiſdom, which by nature he does 
not poſſeſs, or by induſtry he has not ac- 
ent, 45 Wall olle 


This wiſdom in his own conceit is very 
eaſily at firſt miſtaken for qualities, not ig, 
themſelves criminal, nor in themſelves dan- 
gerous; nor is it eaſy to fix the limits, in 
ſpeculation, between a reſolute adherence to 
that which appears truth, and an obſtinate 
obtruſion of peculiar notions upon the un- 
derſtanding of others ; between the pleaſure 
that naturally ariſes from the enlargement of 
the mind, and increaſe of knowledge, and 
that which proceeds from a contempt of 
others, and the inſolent triumphs of intel- 
lectual ſuperiority, Yet though the confines 
of theſe qualities are nearly alike, their ex- 
tremes are widely different; and it will ſoon 
be diſcovered, how much evil is avoided by 
repreſſing that opinion of ourſelves, which 
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vanity ſuggeſts; and that confidence, which 
is gained only by meaſuring ourſelves by ' our- 
ſelves, dwelling on our own excellence, and 
flattering ourſelves with ſecret panegyricks. 

As this falſe claim to wiſdom is the ſource 
of many faults, as well as miſeries, to men of 
learning, it ſeems of the utmoſt importance 
to obviate it in the young, who may be ima- 
gined to be very little tainted, and ſuppreſs 
it in others, whoſe greater advances, and 
more extenſive reputation, have more endan- 
gered them'; nor 'can any man think him- 
ſelf ſo innocent of this fault, or fo ſecure from 
it, as that it ſhould be unneceſſary for _ to 
conlider, 


Firſt, The dangers, which men of learn- 
ing incur, by being wiſe 1 in their own con- 
ceits. 


* 7 * 
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Gebet The proper means, by which 
that peruicious conceit of wiſdom may be 
—— or ſuppreſſed, | 


In 
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In order to ſtate with more accuracy the 
dangers which men, dedicated, to learning, 
may be reaſonably imagined to incur, by 
being wiſe in their own conceits; it is neceſ- 
ſary to diſtinguiſh the different periods of their 
lives; and to examine, whether this diſpoſi- 
tion is not in its tendency equally oppoſite to 
our duty, and, by inevitable conſequence in 
its effects, equally deſtructive of our happi- 
neſs in every ſtate. 


The buſineſs of the life of a ſcholar is to 
accumulate, and to diffuſe, knowledge; to 
learn, in order that he may teach. The firſt 
part of his time is aſſigned to ſtudy, and the 
acquiſition of learning; the latter, to the 
practice of thoſe arts which he has acquired, 
and to the inſtruction of others who have 
had leſs time, or opportunities, or abilities, 
for improvement. In the ſtate therefore of 
a learner, or of a teacher, the man of letters 
is always to be conſidered; and if it ſhall ap- 
pear that, on whatever part of his taſk he is 
employed, a falſe opinion of his own excel- 

lence 
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lence. will naturally and. certainly defeat his 
endeavours ; it may be hoped, that there will 
be found ſufficient reaſon, why no man ſhould 
be wiſe in his own conceit. 


Since no Man can teach what he has never 
learned, the value and uſefulneſs of the lat- 
ter part of life muſt depend in a great mea- 
{ure upon the proper application of the earlier 
years; and he that neglects the improvement 
of his own mind, will never be enabled to 
inſtru others. Light muſt ſtrike on the 
body, by which light can be reflected. The 
diſpoſition therefore, which beſt befits a young 
man, about to engage in a life of ſtudy, is 
patience in enquiry; eagerneſs of knowledge; 
and willingneſs to be inſtructed; a due ſub- 
miſſion to greater abilities and longer expe- 
rience; and a ready obedience to thoſe, from 
whom he is to expect the removal of his ig- 
norance, and the reſolution of his doubts. 


How unlikely any one, wiſe in his own 


conceit, is to excite, or promote in himſelf, 
ſuch 


N 
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ſuch inelinations, may be eaſily determined. 
It is well known that ſtudy is not diligently 
proſecuted; but at the expence of many plea- 
ſures and amuſements; which no young 
man will be perſuaded to forbear, but upon 
the moſt cogent motives, and the ſtrongeſt 
conviction. He that is to draw truth from 
the depths of obſcurity, muſt be fully in- 
formed of its value, and the neceſſity of find- 
ing it; he that engages in a ſtate, oppoſite to 
the pleaſures of ſenſe, and the gratification 
of every higher paſſion, muſt have ſome 
principle within, ſtrongly implanted, which 
may enforce induſtry, and repel temptation. 
But how ſhall he, who is already viſe in hjs 
own conceit, {ſubmit to ſuch tedious and la- 
borious methods of iuſtruction? Why ſhould 
he toil for that, which, in his own opinion, 
he poſſeſſes; and drudge for the ſupply of 
wants, which he does not feel? He has al- 
ready ſuch degrees of knowledge, as, magni- 
fied by his own imagination, exalt him above 
the reſt of mankind; and to climb higher, 
would bo to Iabour without advantage. 


He 
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He already has a wide extent of ſcience 
within his view, and his willingneſs to be 
pleaſed with himſelf does not ſuffer him to 
think, or to dwell on the thought of any 
thing beyond; and who that ſees all, would 
wiſh to ſee farther ? That ſubmiſſion to au- 
thority, and that reverence for inſtruction, 
which ſo well becomes every man at his firſt 
entrance upon new regions of learning, where 
all 1s novelty, confuſion, and darkneſs, and 
no way is to be found through the intricacies 
of oppoſite ſyſtems, but by tracing the ſteps 
of thoſe that have gone before; that willing- 
neſs to receive implicitly what farther ad- 
vances only can enable him to prove, which 
initiation always ſuppoſes; are very little to 
be expected from him, who looks down with 
{corn upon his teacher, and is more ready to 
cenſure the obſcurity of precepts, than to 
ſuſpect the force of his own underſtanding. 
Knowledge is to be attained by flow and 
_ gradual acquiſitions, by a careful review of 
our ideas, and a regular ſuperſtructure of one 
propoſition on another; and is therefore the 

2 reward 
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reward only of diligence and patience. But 
patience is the effect of modeſty; pride graſps 
at the whole, and what it cannot hold, it af- 
fects to deſpiſe ; it is rather ſolicitous to diſ- 
play, than increaſe, its acquiſitions ; and ra- 
ther endeavours, by fame, to ſupply the want 
of knowledge, than by knowledge to arrive 
at fame. 


That theſe are not imaginary repreſenta- 


tions, but true copies of real life, moſt of 
thoſe, to whom the inſtruction of young 


men is intruſted, will be ready to confeſs ; 
ſince they have often the diflatisfaftion of 
finding that, in proportion as greater advan- 
ces have been made in the firſt period of life, 
there is leſs diligence in the ſecond. . And 
that, as it was ſaid of the ancient Gauls, that 
they were more than men in the onſet, and 
leſs than women in the ſheck ; it may be 
faid in our literary contentions, thc many, 
who were men at ſchool, are boys at the 
college. 


Their 
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Their ardour remits, their diligence re- 
laxes; and they give themſelves to a lazy 
contemplation of comparative excellence, 
without conſidering that the compariſon 1s 
hourly growing leſs advantageous, and that 
the acquiſitions which they boaſt are moul- 
dering away. 


Such is the danger to a learner, of too 
early an opinion of his own importance; but 
if we ſuppoſe him to have eſcaped in his firſt | 
years this fatal confidence, and to be betray- 
ed into it by a longer ſeries of ſucceſsful ap- 
plication, its effects will then be equally dan- 
gerous ; and as it hinders a young man from 
receiving inſtruction, it will obſtruct an older 
ſtudent in conveying it. 


There is no employment in which men are 
more eaſily betrayed to indecency and impa- 
tience, than in that of teaching; in which 
they neceſſarily converſe with thoſe, who are 
their inferiours, in the relation by which they 
are connected, and whom it may be ſome- 
| times 
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times proper to treat with that dignity which 
too often {wells into arrogance ; and to re- 
ſtrain with ſuch authority as not every man 
has learned to ſeparate from tyranny. In 
this ſtate of temporary honour, a proud matt 
is too willing to exert his prerogative ; and 
too ready to forget that he is dictating to 
thoſe, who may one day dictate to him. He 
is inclined to wonder that what he compre- 
hends himſelf is not equally clear to others; 
and often reproaches the intellects of his au- 
ditors, when he ought to blame the confuſion 
of his own ideas, and the improprieties of his 
own language. He reiterates therefore his 
poſitions without elacidation, and enforces 
his affertions by his frown, when he finds 
arguments leſs eaſy to be ſupplied. Thus 
forgetting that he had to do with men, whoſe 
paſſions are perhaps equally turbulent with 
his own, he transfers by degrees to his in- 
ſtruction the prejudices which are firſt raiſed 
by his behaviour; and having forced upon 
his pupils an hatred of their teacher, he ſees 
it quickly terminate in a contempt of the pre- 
cept. | 2 


But 


n 


But inſtruction extends farther than to 
ſeminaries of ſtudents, or the narrow audi- 
tories of ſequeſtered literature. The end of 
learning, is to teach the publick, to ſuper- 
intend the conduct, watch over the morals, 
and regulate the opinions, of pariſhes, dio- 
ceſes, and provinces; to check vices in 
their firſt eruption, and ſappreſs hereſies in 
the whiſpers of their riſe. And ſurely this 
awful, this arduous taſk, requires qualities, 
which a man, wiſe in his own conceit, can- 
not eaſily attain ; that mildneſs of addreſs, 
that patience of attention, that calmneſs of 
diſputation, that ſelection of times, and 
places, and circumſtances, which the ve- 
hemence of pride will not regard. And, in 
reality, it will generally be found, that the 
firſt objection and the laſt to an unaccepta- 
ble paſtor, is, that he is proud, that he is 
too wile for familiarity, and will not de- 
ſcend to the level with common underſtand- 
ings. 


Vor. I. N | Such 
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Such is the conſequence of too high an 
eſteem of our own powers and knowledge; 
it makes us in youth negligent, and in age 
uſeleſs; it teaches us too ſoon to be fatiſ- 
fied with our attainments ; or it makes our 

attainments unpleaſing, unpopular, and in- 
effectual; it neither ſuffers us to learn, nor 
to teach; but with-holds us from thoſe by 
whom we might be inſtructed, and drives 
thoſe from us whom we might inſtruct. 
It is therefore neceflary to obviate theſe evils, 
by enquiring, | 


Secondly, By what means this pernicious 
conceit of wiſdom may be avoided or ſup- 
preſſed. 


It might be imagined, if daily experience 
did not ſhew us how vainly judgements are 
formed of real life, from ſpeculative prin- 
ciples, that it might be eaſy for any man 
to extirpate a high conceit of human learn- 
ing from his own heart, or that of another; 

ſince 


6 
ſince one great purpoſe of knowledge is to 
ſhew us our own defects, follies, and miſe- 
ries; yet, whatever be the reaſon, we find 
none more ſubject to this fault, than thoſe 
whoſe courſe of life ought more particularly 
to exempt them from it. 


For the ſuppreſſion of this vain conceit, ſo 
injurious to the profeſſors of learning, many 
conſiderations might be added to thoſe, 
which have already been drawn from its 
effects. The reaſons, indeed, why every man 
ſhould be humble, are inſeparably connected 
with human nature; for what can any man 
ſee, either within or without himſelf, that 
does not afford him ſome reaſon to remark 
his own ignorance, imbecillity, aud mean» 
neſs? But on theſe reflections it is leſs pro- 
per to inſiſt, becauſe they have been explained 
already by almoſt every writer upon moral 
and religious duties, and becauſe, in reality, 
the pride which requires our chief caution 
15 not ſo much abſolute, as comparative. No 


man ſo much values himſelf upon the gene- 
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ral prerogatives of human nature, as upon. 
his own peculiar ſuperiority to other men; 
nor will he therefore be humbled, by being 
told of the ignorance, the weakneſs, and 
wickedneſs of humanity ; for he is ſatisfied 
with being accounted one of the moſt know- 
ing, among the ignorant; the moſt able, 
among the weak; and the moſt virtuous, 
among the wicked. 


The pride of the learned therefore can 
only be repreſſed by ſhewing, what indeed 
might eaſily be ſhewn, that it is not juſtifi- 
able, even upon compariſon with the reſt of 
men; for, without urging any thing in dero- 
gation from the dignity and importance of 
learning in general, which muſt always, ei- 
ther immediately, or by the intervention of 
others, govern the world, it will be found, 
that they who are moſt diſpoſed to be ſwelled 
to haughtineſs by their own attainments, are 
generally ſo far from having any juſt claim 
to the ſuperioxity which they exert, that 
they are betrayed to vanity by 1gnorance; 

aud 
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and are pleaſed with themſelves, as a Hind 
with his cottage, not becauſe, upon enquiry, 
they are convinced of the. reaſonableneſs of 
the preference; but becauſe they overvalue 
the little they poſſeſs, for want of knowing 
its littleneſs; and are contented with their 
own ſtate, as a blind man feels no loſs from 
the abſence of beauty, Nor needs there any 
other proof of the origin of literary pride, 
than that it is chiefly to be found amongſt 
thoſe, who have ſecluded themſelves. from 
the world, in purſuit of petty enquiries, and 
trivial ſtudies, 


To ſuch men it ſhould be recommended, 
that, before they ſuffer themſelves to fix the 
rule of their own accompliſhments, and look 
down on others with contempt, they ſhould 
enjoin themſelves to ſpend ſome time in en- 
quiring into their own pretenſions; and con- 
ſider who they are whom they deſpiſe, and 
for what reaſon they ſuffer themſelves to in- 
dulge the arrogance of contempt. Such an 
examination will ſoon drive back the pedant 
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to his college, with juſter conceptions, and 
with humbler ſentiments; for he will find 
that thoſe, whom he imagined ſo much be- 
low his own exaltation, often flouriſh in the 
eſteem of the world, while he himſelf is un- 
known; and teaching thoſe arts, by which 
ſociety is ſupported, and on which the hap- 
pineſs of the world depends ; while he 1s 
pleaſing himſelf with idle amuſements, and 
waſting his life upon queſtions, of which 
very few deſire the ſolution, 


But if this method of obtaining humility 
be ineffectual, he may however eſtabliſh it, 
upon more ſtrong and laſting principles, by 
applying himſelf to the duties of Religion, 
and the word of God. 


That ſacred and inſcrutable word, which 
will ſhew him the inefficacy of all other 
knowledge, and thoſe duties which will im- 
print upon his mind, that he beſt under- 
ſtands the Sacred Writings who moſt care- 

fully 
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fully obeys them. Thus will humility fix a 
firm and laſting baſis, by annihilation of all 
empty diſtinctions and petty competitions, 
by ſhewing, that one thing only is neceſſary, 
and that God is all in all, 
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1 CoRINTHIANs, Chap. 11. Verſe 28. 


But let a man examine himſelf, and fo let him 
eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. 


OTHING is more frequently inju- 
rious to Religion, or more danger- 
ous to Mankind, than the practice of ad- 
ding to the divine inſtitutions, and of teach- 
ing for doctrines the commandments of 
men. The doctrines of the bleſſed Sacra- 
ment, which, as they are expreſſed in the 
holy 
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boly Scriptures, do not feem to be very dark 
or difficult, yet have been ſo perverted and 
miſrepreſented, as to occaſion many diſputes 
among men of learning, and many diviſions 
in the Chriftian world, In our own church, 
many religious minds have been filled with 
groundleſs apprehenſions, and diſtracted with 
unneceſſary inquietudes, by miſtaken notions 

of the Lord's Supper. Many have forborne 
to partake of it, becauſe they have not, in 
their own opinion, arrived at that degree of 
holinefs, required to it ; which they errone- 
ouſly conceive to be ſuch, as indeed no mere 
man ever can attain; a holineſs, which 
conſiſts in little leſs, than a compleat exemp- 
tion from fin, and an uniform, and uninter- 
rupted obſervance” of every precept of Reli- 
gion. They find themſelves unable to per- 
form * without imperfections, and 
therefore they entirely neglect it; not conſi- 
dering, that the ſame reaſon is of equal force 
for the neglect of every duty; fince none can 
be performed by us, in this frail ſtate, with- 
out lapſes, negligences, and failings; and 


that God will accept unfeigned repentance, 
ſincere 
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ſincere intentions, and earneſt endeavours, 
though entangled with many frailties. They 
do not conſider, that the participation of 
the Sacrament is a duty enjoined all Chriſ- 
tians, though all do not riſe to equal de- 
grees of virtue; and, by conſequence, that 
many muſt be admitted to the holy table, 
who have not reached the utmoſt heights 
of religious excellence. Heaven itſelf will 
be acceſſible to many, who died in their 
ſtruggles with ſin, in their endeavours after 
virtue, and the beginning of a new life. 
And ſurely, they are not to be excluded 
from commemorating the ſufferings of our 
Saviour, in a Chriſtian congregation, who 
would not be ſhut from Heaven, from the 
aſſemblies of Saints, and the choirs of 
Angels. 


There are ſome who negle& this duty, 
as they omit others, not from ſcruples of 
melancholy piety, or miſtaken ſeverity, but 
from ſupineneſs and careleſſneſs, or an opi- 


nion, that this precept is leſs neceſſary to 
be 
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be obſerved, than ſome others GC by | 
the ſame authority. 


Many other notions, not well-grounded, 
or capable of proof, are entertained of this 
inſtitution 3 which I ſhall endeavour, with- 
out giving a particular account of them, to 


obviate and ſuppreſs, by ſhewing, 


Firſt, What is the nature and end of this 
inſtitution according to the Scriptures. 


Secondly, What are the obligations which 
enforce the duty of Communion. And, 


Thirdly, What things are required of them 
that come to the Lord's Supper. 


Firſt, I propoſe to lay before you the na- 
ture and end of this inſtitution according to 
the Scriptures. 


The account of the firſt inſtitution of this 
Sacrament is thus delivered by the Evange- 


liſt (Luke, chap. xxii. v. 19.) And he took 
bread 
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bread and gave thanks, and brake it, and | 


gave it unto them, ſaying, This is my Body 
which is given for you; This do in remem- 
brance of Me. Likewiſe alſo the Cup after 
ſupper, ſaying, This Cup is the New Teſtament 
in my blood which ts ſhed for you. This nat- 
ration is repeated in the Epiſtle to the Corin- 
thians, with this comment or explanation : 
As often as ye eat this Bread, or drink this Cup, 
ye do ſhew the Lord's death fill He come. 


From theſe paſſages compared then it ap- 


pears, that this ſacrament 1s a repreſentation 
of the death of our Saviour, appointed by 
himſelf, to be celebrated by all his followers, 
in all ages; to the end that, by commemo- 
rating his ſufferings in a ſolemn and publick 
manner, they might declare their confidence 
in his merits, their belief of his miſſion, and 
their adherence to his Religion, 


It has likewiſe a tendency to increaſe this 
confidence, confirm this belief, and eſtabliſh 
this adherence, not only by the new ſtrength 
which every idea acquires by a new impreſ- 

ſion, 
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fion, and which every perſuaſion attains by 
new recollection, approbation, and medita- 


tion, but likewiſe by the ſupernatural and. 


extraordinary influences of Grace, and thoſe 


bleſſings which God has annexed to the due 


uſe of means appointed by himſelf. 


By commemorating the death of Chriſt, 
as the Redeemer of the world, we confeſs 
our belief in him; for why elſe ſhould we 
perform ſo ſolemn a rite in commemoration 
of him ? To confeſs our belief in him, is to 
declare ourſelves his followers. We enter 


into an obligation to perform thoſe condi- 


tions upon which he has admitted us to fol- 
low him, and to practiſe all the duties of that 
Religion which he has taught us. 


This is implied in the word Sacrament, 
which, being originally uſed to ſignify an 
oath of fidelity taken by the Soldiers to their 
leaders, is now made uſe of by the Church, 


to import a ſolemn vow, of unſhaken adher- 
ence to the faith of Chriſt. 


Thus 
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E 
Thus the Sacrament is a kind of repeti- 
tion of baptiſm, the means whereby we ate 


church of Chriſt, when we have, . by fin, 
been ſeparated from it; for every ſin, and 
much more any habit or courſe of ſin long 
continued, is, according to the different de- 
grees of guilt, an apoſtacy or defection from 
our Saviour; as it is a breach of thoſe con- 


ditions upon which we became his followers; 


and he that breaks the condition of a cove- 

| nant, diffolves it on his fide. Having there- 
fore broken the covenant between us and our 
Redeemer, we loſe the benefits of his death; 
nor can we have any hopes of obtaining them, 

while we remain in this ſtate of ſeparation 
from him. 


But vain had been the ſufferings of our 


: Saviour, had there not been left means of 
r reconciliation to him; fince every man falls 
K away from him occaſionally by fins of 
* negligence at leaſt, and perhaps by known, 


deliberate, premeditated offences. So that 
tome method of renewing the covenant be- 
| tween 


readmitted into the communion of the 
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| tween God and man was neceſſary; and for 
this purpoſe this Sacrament was inſtituted ; 
which is therefore a renewal of our broken 
vows, a re-entrance into the ſociety of the 
church, and the act by which we are re- 
ſtored to the benefits of our Saviour's death, 
upon performance of the terms preſcribed 
by him. 


So that this Sacrament is a ſolemn ratifi- 
cation of a covenant renewed ; by which, 
after having alienated ourſelves from Chriſt 
by ſfn, we are reſtored, upon our repentance 
and reformation, to pardon and favour, and 
the certain hopes of everlaſting life. 


When we thus enter upon a new life by 
a ſolemn, deliberate, and ſerious dedication 
of ourſelves to a more exact and vigilant 
ſervice of God, and oblige ourſelves to the 
duties of piety by this Sacrament, we may 
hope to obtain, by fervent and humble 
prayer, ſuch aſſiſtances from God as may 
enable us to perform thoſe engagements, 
which we have entered into by his com- 

| | mand, 
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mand, and in the manner appointed by him; 
always remembering, that we muſt uſe our 
own endeavours, and exert our utmoſt natu- 
ral powers, for God only co-operates with the 
diligent and the watchful. We muſt avoid 
ſin, by avoiding thoſe occaſions which betray 
us to it, and as we pray that we may not be 
led, we muſt be cautious of leading ourſelves, 
into temptation, 


All fin that is committed by Chriſtians is 
committed either through an abſolute forget- 
fulneſs of God, for the time in which the 
inordinate paſſion, of whatever kind it be, 
predominates and prevails; or becauſe, if 
the 1deas of God and Religion were preſent to 
our minds, they were not ſtrong enough to 


overcome and ſuppreſs the defires excited by 


ſome pleaſing, or the apprehenſions raiſed 
by ſome terrible, object. So that either the 
love or fear of temporal good or evil 
were more powerful than the love or fear of 


God. 
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All ideas influence our conduct with more 
or leſs force, as they are more or leſs 
ſtrongly impreſſed upon the mind ; and they 
are impreſſed more ſtrongly, as they are 
more frequently recollected or renewed. For 
every idea, whether of love, fear, grief, or 
any other paſſion, loſes its force by time; 
and, unleſs revived by accident, or voluntary 
meditation, will at laſt vaniſh. But by dwel- 
ling upon, and indulging any idea, we may 
increaſe its efficacy and force, make it by 
degrees predominant in the ſoul, and raiſe it 
to an aſcendant over our paſſions, ſo that it 
ſhall eafily over- rule thoſe affections or ap- 


petites which formerly tyrannized within 
Us. | 


Thus, by a negle& of God's worſhip and 
ſacraments, a man may loſe almoſt all diſ- 
tinction whatſoever of good and evil, and, 
having no awe of the divine power to op- 
poſe his inclinations to wickedneſs, may go 
forward from crime to crime without re- 
morſe, And he that ſtruggles againſt vice, 

and 
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and 1s often overcome by powerful tempta- 
tions, if, inſtead of giving way to idleneſs 
and deſpair, he continues his reſiſtance ; and, 
by a diligent attendance upon the ſervice 
and ſacraments of the church, together with 
a regular practice of private devotion, en- 
deavours to ſtrengthen his faith, and im- 
print upon himſelf an habitual attention to 
the laws of God, and a conſtant ſenſe of his 


preſence; he will ſoon find himſelf able to 


avoid the ſnares of fin; or, if he fall into 
them by inadvertency, to break them. He 
will find the fear of God grow ſuperior to 
the deſires of wealth, or the love of plea- 
ſure; and, by perſiſting to frequent. the 
church and ſacraments, and thereby to pre- 
ſerve thoſe notions of piety from being ef- 
faced or weakened, he will be able to per- 
ſevere in a ſteady practice of virtue, and en- 
Joy the unſpeakable PRs: of a quiet 
conſcience, 


Thus it appears, that the bleſſed ſacrament 


is a commemoration of the death of our 
O 2 Lord; 
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Lord; conſequently, a declaration of our 
faith; and both naturally, and by the co- 
operation of God, the means of increaſing 
that faith. And it appears alſo that it is a 
renewal of our baptiſmal vow, after we have 
broken it by ſin; and a renovation of that 
covenant by which we are adopted the fol- 
lowers of Jeſus, and made partakers of his 
merits, and the benefits of his death. 


This account has alinoſt anticipated what 
I profeſſed to treat of, 


Secondly, The obligations which enforce 


the Duty of Communion. ; 


For the obligations to any duty muſt bear 

proportion to the importance of it; and the 
importance of a duty muſt be rated by the 
effect which it produces or promotes; and, 
therefore, as the benefits which we receive 
from this ſacrament have been already 
ſhewn, the neceſſity of it is ſufficiently ap- 
parent. 


But 
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But we may farther enforce this practice 
upon ourſelves and others, by confidering, 
firſt, that it is a poſitive injunction of our 
bleſſed Saviour, which, therefore, all thoſe 
who believe in him are bound to obey. 
That to diſpute the uſefulneſs, or call in 
* queſtion the neceſſity of it, is to reform his 
religion, and to ſet up our own wiſdom in 
oppoſition to his commands; and that to re- 
fuſe the means of grace, is to place our con- 
fidence in our own ſtrength, and to neglect 
the aſſiſtance of that Comforter, who came 
down from Heaven according to the moſt 
true promiſe of our bleſſed Saviour, to lead 
the Apoſtles out of darkneſs and errour, and 
to guide them and us into the clear light and 
certain knowledge of God, and of his Son 
Jeſus Chriſt. 


If we conſider this ſacrament as a renewal 
of the vow of baptiſm, and.the means of 
reconciling us to God, and reſtoring us to 
a participation of the merits of our Saviour, 
which we had forfeited by fin, we ſhall need 

O 3 no 
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no perſuaſions to a frequent communion, 
For certainly nothing can be more dreadful 
than to live under the diſpleaſure of God, 
in conſtant danger of appearing before him, 
while he is yet unappeaſed, and of loſing 
the benefits of our redemption. Whoever 

he be, whom fin has deluded and led away, 
let him not delay to return to his duty, leſt 
ſome ſudden diſeaſe ſeize upon him, and the 
hand of death cut him off for ever from any 
poſſibility of reformation, while he is indo- 
lent and voluptuous, irreligious and profane. 
It will be too late to bewail his ſupineneſs, 
and lament his folly, when the dreadful and 
irrevocable ſentence is paſt, and the gates of 
hell are cloſed upon him. Seek ye the 
&« Lord while he may be found; call ye on 
c him while he is near! Let the wicked 
„ forſake his way, and the unrighteous man 
„ his thoughts; and let him return unto 
e the Lord, and he will have mercy on him, 
„ and to our God, for he will abundantly 
* pardon,” 


But 
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But leſt, inſtead of obtaining pardon, we 
aggravate our ſins, by coming unprepared to 
the holy table, let us conſider, 


- Thirdly, What is required of them that 
come to the Lord's Supper. 7 


\ 


\ 


With reſpe& to the preparatory duties 
requiſite to a worthy reception of the ſa- 
crament, Saint Paul has left this precept : 
«© Let a man examine himſelf, and ſo let 
<« him eat of that bread.” Which will be 
eaſily explained, by recurring to what has 
been already ſaid of the nature of the ſa- 
crament. 


By partaking of the communion, we de- 
clare, in the moſt ſolemn manner, in the 
preſence of God and man, that we hold the 
faith of Jeſus; that we are his followers, 
who expect eternal ſalvation from his me- 
rits; and, therefore, that we engage our- 
ſelves to that obedience to his commands, 
and that ſtrictneſs and regularity of life, 

94 which 
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which he requires. from thoſe who place 
their confidence in his mediation. We pro- 
feſs, likewiſe, that we ſincerely and humbly 
repent of thoſe offences by which we have 
ſeparated ourſelves from him ; and that, in 
conſequence of this profeſſion, we unite 
ourſelves again to the communion of the 
church. 


Nothing can be more reaſonable before 
this ſolemn profeſſion, than that a man 
examine himſelf, whether it be true ; whe- 
ther he really and unfeignedly reſolves to 
accept the conditions of ſalvation offered to 
him, and to perform his part of the covenant 
which he comes to ratify ; or, whether he 
is not about to mock God]; to profeſs a faith 
which he does not hold, and a purity which 
he does not intend to aim alt. 


The terms, upon which we are to hope 
for any benefits from the merits of Chriſt, 
are faith, repentance, and ſubſequent obe- 
dience. Theſe are therefore the three chief 
and general heads of examination. We can- 

not 
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not receive the ſacrament, unleſs we believe 
in Chriſt, becauſe by receiving it we declare 
our belief in him, and a lying tongue is an 
abomination to the Lord. We cannot receive 
it without repentance, becauſe repentance is 
the means by which, after ſin, we are recon- 
ciled to God; and we cannot, without dread- 
ful wickedneſs, by partaking of the outward 
tokens of reconciliation, declare that we be- 
lieve God at peace with our ſouls, when we 
know, that by the omiſſion of repentance we 
are yet in a ſtate of voluntary alienation from 
him. We cannot receive it, without a ſincere 
intention of obedience; becauſe, by declaring 
ourſelves his followers, we enter into obliga- 
tions to obey his commandments. We are 
therefore not tranſiently and careleſsly, but 
frequently and ſeriouſly, to aſk ourſelves, 
whether we firmly believe the promiſes of 
our Saviour; whether we repent of our ſins, 
and reſolve, for the future, to avoid all thoſe 
things which God has forbidden, and prac- 
tiſe all thoſe which he has commanded. And 
when any man 1s convinced, that he has 
formed real reſolutions of a new life, let 

him 


( 


him pray for ſtrength and conſtancy to per- 
ſevere in them; and then let him come joy- 


fully to the holy table, in ſure confi- 
dence of pardon, reconciliation, and life 
everlaſting. 


Which that we may all obtain, God of 
his infinite mercy grant, for the merits of 
Jeſus Chriſt, our Saviour; to whom with 


the Father and the Holy Spirit, three Per- 


ſons and one God, be aſcribed all honour, 
adoration, and praiſe, now aud for ever ! 
Amen. 


— * 


SERMON 
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GAL ArlAxs, Chap. vi. Verſe 7. 


Be not deceived, God is not mocked ; for what- 
ſoever a man ſoweth, that ſhall he reap. 


NE of the mighty bleflings, beſtowed 
upon us by the Chriſtian Revelation, 

is, that we have now a certain knowledge of 
a future ſtate, and of the rewards and pu- 
niſhments that await us after death, and 
will be adjuſted according to our conduct in 
| this 
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this world. We, on whom the light of 
the Goſpel ſhines, walk no longer in dark- 
nefs, doubtful of the benefit of good, or the 
danger of bad actions; we know, that we 
live and act under the eye of our Father 
and our Judge, by whom nothing is over- 
looked or forgotten, and who, though to 
try our obedience he ſuffers, in the preſent 
ſtate of things, the ſame events to happen 
to the good and to the evil, will at laſt cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſh them, by allotting them 
different conditions beyond the grave ; when 
it will appear, in the fight of men and of 
angels, how amiable 1s godlineſs, and how 
odious is fin, by the final ſentence, which 
ſhall bring upon man the conſequences of 
his own actions, ſo as that wwhazſcever a man 
ſhall ſow, that ſhall he reap. 


The. ancient Heathens, with whoſe no- 
tions we are acquainted, how far ſoever they 
might have carried thcir Deculations of 
moral or civil wiſdom, had no conception of 


a future ſtate, except idle fictions, which 
-_ thoſe 
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:hofs who confidered' tend e Seto 


| lous ; or dark conjectures, formed by men of 


deep thoughts and great enquiry, but nei- 
ther, in themſelves, capable of compelling 
conviction, nor brought at all to the know- 
ledge of the groſs of mankind, of thoſe who 
lived in pleaſure and idleneſs, or in ſolitude 
and labour; they were confined to the cloſet 
of the ſtudent, or the ſchool of the lecturer, 
and were very little diffuſed among the buſy 
or the vulgar, 


There is no reaſon to wonder, that many 
enormities ſhould prevail, where there was 
nothing to oppoſe them. When we conſi- 
der the various and perpetual temptations of 
appetite within, and intereſt without ; when 
we ſee, that on every fide there is ſomething 
that ſolicits the defires, and which cannot 
be innocently obtained ; what can we then 
expect, but that, notwithſtanding all the 
ſecurities of law, and all the vigilance of 
magiſtrates, thoſe that know of no other 
world will eagerly make the moſt of this, 
and pleaſe themſelves whenever they can, 


with 


- 
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with very little regard to the right of 
others ? 


As the ſtate of the Heathens was a ſtate 
of darkneſs, it muſt have been a ſtate, hke- 
wiſe, of diſorder ; a ſtate of perpetual con- 
teſt for the goods of this life, and by conſe- 


quence of perpetual danger to thoſe who 


abounded, and of temptation to thofe that 
were in Want. | 


The Jews enjoyed a very ample commu- 
nication of the Divine will, and had a reli- | 
gion which an inſpired Legiſlator had pre- 
ſcribed. But even to this nation, the only 
nation free from idolatry, and acquainted 
with the perfections of the true God, was 
the doctrine of a future ſtate fo obſcurely 
revealed, that it was not neceſſarily conſe- 
quential to the reception, or obſervation, of 
their practical religion. The Sadducees, who 


' acknowledged the authority of the Moſaical 


law, yet denied the ſeparate exiſtence of 
the ſoul, had no expeQation of a future 


| 7 ſtate. 
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ſtate. They held that there was no reſurrec- 
tion, neither Angel nor Spirit. 


This was not in thoſe times the general 
ſtate of the Jewiſh nation ; the Phariſees held 
the reſurrection, and with-them probably far 
the greater part of the people ; but that any 
man could be a Jew, and yet deny*a future 
ſtate, is a ſufficient proof that it had not yet 
been clearly revealed, and that it was reſerved 
for the Preachers of Chriſtianity to bring life 
and immortality to light. In ſuch a degree 
of light they are now placed, that they can 
be denied or doubted no longer, but as the 
Goſpel, that ſhews them, is doubted or de- 
nied. It is now certain that we are here, not 
in our total, nor in our ultimate exiflence, but 
in a ſtate of exerciſe and probation, com- 
manded to qualify ourſelves, by pure hearts 
and virtuous actions, for the enjoyment of 
future felicity in the preſence of God; and 
prohibited to break the laws which his wiſ- 
dom has given us, under the penal ſanction 
of baniſhment from heaven into regions of 
miſery. 

Yet 
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Yet notwithſtanding the expreſs declara- 
tion of our Saviour, and the conſtant refer- 
ence of our actions and duties to a future 
ſtate, throughout the whole volume of the 
New Teſtament ; there are yet, as in the 
Apoſtles time, men who are deceived, who 
act as if they thought God would be mocked, 
or deluded, and who appear to forget, that 
whatſoever a man ſows, that ſhall he reap. 


From this important caution, given by the 
, Apoſtle immediately to thoſe whom he was 
then directing, and conſequently to all pro- 
feſſors of the religion of Chriſt, occaſion may 
be taken to conſider, 


Firſt, How ſinners are decerved. 


Secondly, How certain it is, that God is 
not mocked, 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, In what ſenſe it is to be under- 
ſtood, that whatſoever a man ſows, that ſhall 
he reap. | 358 Tl 


In examining, firſt, how ſinners are de- 
ceived, it will immediately occur to us, that 
no man is deceived to his damnation, but by 
the devil himſelf. The ſubtilties of the devil 
are undoubtedly many; he has probably the 
power of preſenting opportunities of ſin, and 
at the ſame time of inflaming the paſſions, 
of ſuggeſting evil deſires, and interrupting 
holy meditations; but his power is ſo limited 
by the Governour of the Univerſe, that he 
cannot hurt us without our own conſent ; 
his power is but likegthat of a wicked com- 
panion, who may ſolicit us to crimes or fol- 
lies, but with whom we feel no neceſſity of 
complying ; he therefore that yields to temp- 
tation, has the greater part in his own de- 
ſtruction; he has been warned of his danger, 
he has been tauglit his duty; and, if theſe. 
warnings and inſtructions have had no ef- 
fect, he may be ſaid voluntarily to deſert the 
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right way, and not ſo much to be deceived by 
another, as to deceive himſelf. 


Of ſelf-deceit, in the great buſineſs of our 
lives, there are various modes. The far 
greater part of mankind deceive themſelves 
by willing negligence, by refuſing to think 
on their real ſtate, leſt ſuch thoughts ſhould 
trouble their quiet, or interrupt their pur- 
ſuits. To live religiouſly, is to walk, not by 
ſight, but by faith; to act in confidence of 
things unſeen, in hope of future recompence, 
and in fear of future puniſhment. To ab- 
ſtract the thoughts from things ſpiritual is 
not difficult; thiugs future do not obtrude 
themſelves upon the ſenſes, and therefore 
eaſily give way to external objects. He that 
is willing to forget Religion, may quickly 
loſe it; and that moſt men are willing to 
forget it, experience informs us. If we look 
into the gay, or the buſy world, we ſee every 
eye directed towards pleaſure or advantage, 
and every hour filled with expectation, or 
occupied by employment, and day paſſed after 
| h day 
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day in the enjoyment of fucceſs, or the vex- 
ation of diſappointment. 


Nor is it true only of men, who are en- 
gaged in enterprifes of hazard, which reſtrain 
the faculties to the utmoſt, and keep atten- 
tion always upon the ſtretch. Religion is not 
only neglected by the projector and adven- 
turer, by men, who fufpend their happineſs 
on the ſlender thread of artifice, or ſtand tots 
tering upon the point of chance. For if we 


viſit the moſt cool and regular parts of the 


community, if we turn our eye to the farm, 
or to the ſhop, where one year glides uni- 
formly after another, and nothing new or 
important is either expected or dreaded; yet 
ſtill the ſame indifference about eternity will 


be found, There is no intereſt ſo ſmall, nor 


engagement ſo ſlight, but that, if it be fol- 
lowed and expanded, it may be ſufficient to 
keep Religion out of the thoughts. Many 
men may be obſerved, not agitated by very 
violent paſſions, nor overborne by any power- 
ful habits, nor depraved by any great degrees 


of wickedneſs; men who are honeſt dealers, 
P 2 faithful 
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faithful friends, and inoffenſive neighbours ; 
who yet have no vital principle of Religion ; 
who live wholly without ſelf- examination; 
and indulge any defire that happens to ariſe, 
with very little reſiſtance, or compunction; 
who hardly know what it 1s to combat a 
temptation, or. to repent of a fault; but go 
on, neither ſelf-approved, nor ſelf-condemned ; 
not endeavouring after any excellence, nor 
reforming any vicious practice, or irregular 
defire, They have no care of futurity, nei- 
ther is God in all their thoughts; they direct 
none of their actions to his glory, they do 
nothing with the hope of pleaſing, they avoid 
nothing for the fear of offending him. Thoſe 
men want not much of being religious, they 
have nothing more than caſual views to re- 
form, and, from being peaceable and tempe- 
rate Heathens, might, if they would once 
awaken to their eternal intereſt, become pious 
and exemplary Chriſtians. But let them not 
be deceived, they cannot ſuppoſe that God 
will accept him, who never wiſhed to be ac- 
cepted by him, or mad: his will the rule of 
action. 


Others 
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Others there are, who, without attending 
to the written revelation of God's will, form 
to themſelves a ſcheme of conduct, in which 
vice is mingled with virtue, and who cover 
from themſelves, and hope to cover from 
God, the indulgence of ſome criminal deſire, 
or the continuance of ſome vicious habit, by 
a few ſplendid inſtances of publick ſpirit, or 
ſome few effuſions of occaſional bounty. But 
to theſe men it may, with emphatical pro- 
priety, be urged, that God 1s not mocked ; he 
will not be worſhiped nor obeyed, but accord» 
ing to his own laws. 


The mode of ſelf-deception which prevails 
moſt in the world, and by. which the greateſt 
number of ſouls is at laſt betrayed to deſtruc- 
tion, is the art, which we are all too apt to 

practiſe, of putting far from us the evil day, 
of ſetting the hour of death, and the day of 
account, at a great diſtance, 


That death is certain, every one knows; 


nor is it leſs known, that life is deſtroyed at 


T3 all 
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all ages by a thouſand cauſes; that the 
ſtrong and the vigorous are liable to diſeaſes, 
and that caution and temperance afford no 
ſecurity againſt the final ſtroke, Yet as the 
thought of diſſolution is dreadful, we do not 
willingly admit it; the defire of life is con- 
nected with animation; every living being 
ſhrinks from his deſtruction; to wiſh, and 
to hope, are never far aſunder; as we wiſh 
for long life, we hope that our wiſhes will 
be granted, and what we hope we either 
believe, or do not examine. So tenaciouſly 
does our credulity lay hold of life, that it is 
rare to find any man ſo old, as not to expe& 
an addition to his years, or ſo far waſted and 
enfeebled with diſeaſe, as not to flatter him- 
ſelf with hopes of recovery. t 


To thoſe, who procraſtinate amendment, 
in hopes of better opportunities in future 
time, it is too often vainly urged by the 
preacher, and vainly ſuggeſted by a thouſand 
examples, that the hour of death is uncer- 
tain, This, which ought to be the cauſe of 
their terrour, is the ground of their hope; 

I that 
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that as death is uncertain, it may be diſtant. 
This uncertainty is, in effect, the gteat ſup. 
port of the whole fyſtetrr of Hife. The man 
who died yeſterday had putchaſed an eftate, 
to which he intended forme time to retire; or 
built a houſe, which he was hereaftet to in- 
habit; and plarited gardens and groves, that, 
it a certain number of years, were to ſtip» 
ply delicaeies to his feaſts, and ſhades to his 
meditations. He is ſuateheck away, and 
has left his defigns and his Fabdurs to 
others, . 


As mer pletſe themſelves with felicities to 
be enjoyed ir the days of leiſure and retreat; 
fo among theſe felicities, it is not uncom. 
mon to deſign a reformation of life, and a 
courſe of piety, Among the more enlight- 
ened and judicious part of mankind; there 
are many who live in a continual! diſappro- 
bation of their o] conduct, who know that 
they d every day what they ought to leave 
undone, and every day leave undbne what 
they ought to do; and who therefore con- 


fider themſelves as living under the divine 
” 4 diſpleaſure, 
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diſpleaſure, in a ſtate in which it would be 
very dangerous to die. Such men anſwer ' 
the reproaches of conſcience with promiſes 
of amendment, promiſes made with ſincerity 
and intention of performance, but which 
they conſider as debts to be diſcharged at 
ſome remote time. 'They neither fin with 
ſtupid negligence, nor with impious defiance, 
of the divine laws; they fear the puniſh- 
ments denounced againſt fin, but pacify their 
anxiety with poſſibilities of repentance, and 
with a plan of life to be led according to 
the ſtrict precepts of Religion, and to be 
cloſed at laſt by a death ſoftened by holy 
conſolations. Projects of future piety are 
perhaps not leſs common than of future 
pleaſure, and are, as there is reaſon to fear, 
not leſs commonly interrupted; with this 
dreadful difference, that he who miſſes his 
intended pleaſure, eſcapes a diſappointment, 
but he who 1s cut off before the ſeaſon of re- 
pentance, is expoſed to the vengeance of an 
angry God, 


Whoever 
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Whoever has been deluded by this infa- 
tuation, and has hitherto neglected thoſe 
duties which he intends ſome time to per- 
form, 1s admoniſhed, by all the principles of 
prudence, and all the courſe of nature, to 
conſider how much he ventures, . and with 
how little probability in his favour. The 
continuance of life, though, like all other 
things, adjuſted by Providence, may be pro- 
perly conſidered by us caſual ; and wiſdom 
always directs us, not to leave that to chance 
which may be made certain, and not to ven- 
ture any thing upon chance which it will 
much hurt us to loſe. 


He who, accuſed by his conſcience of ha- 
bitual diſobedience, defers his reformation, 
apparently leaves his ſoul in the power of 
chance. We are in full poſſeſſion of the pre- 
ſent moment; let the preſent moment be im- 
proved; let that, which muſt: neceffarily be 
done ſome time, be no longer neglected. 
Let us remember, that if our lot ſhould fall 
otherwiſe than we ſuppoſe ; if we are of the 

number 
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number of them, to whom length of life is 
not granted; we loſe, what can never be re- 
covered, and what will never be recom- 
penſed, the mercy of God, and waa tho 
futurity. 


That long life is not commonly granted, 
is ſufficiently apparent; for life s called long, 
nat as being, at its greateſt length, of much 
duration, but as being longer than common. 
Since therefore the common condition of 
man is not to hve long, we have no reaſon 
to conclude, that what happens to few will 


happen. ta us. 


But, to abate our confidence in our own 
refolutions, it is to be remembered, that 
though we ſhould arrive at the great year 
deſtined: for the change of life, it is by no 
means certain, that we ſhall effect what we 
have purpoſed. Age is ſhackled with infir- 
mity and diſeaſes. Immediate pain and pre- 
fent vexation will then do, mhat amuſement 
and gaiety did before, will enchain the at- 


tention, and occupy the thoughts, and leave 
little 
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little vacancy for the paſt or future. Who- 
ever ſuffers great pain has no other care 
than to obtain eaſe ; and, if eaſe is for a time 
obtained, he values it too much, to leflen it 
by painful reflections. 


Neither is an efficacious repentanee ſo eaſy 
a work, as that we may be ſure of perform 
ing it at the time appointed by ourſelves, 
The longer habits have been indulged, the 
more imperious they become; it 1s not by 
bidding them to be gone, that we can at once 
diſmiſs them; they may be ſuppreſſed and lie 
dormant for a time, and reſume their force 
at an unexpected moment, by ſome ſudden 
temptation ; they can be ſubdued only by 
continued caution and. repeated conflicts. 


The longer ſin has been indulged, the 
more irkſome will be the retroſpect of life. 
So much uneaſineſs will be ſuffered, at the 
review of years ſpent in vicious enjoyment, 
that there is reaſon to fear, leſt that delay, 
which began in the love of pleaſure, will be 
continued for fear of pain. 


Neither 
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Neither is it certain, that the grace, with- 
out which no man can correct his own cor- 
ruption, when it has been offered and re- 
fuſed, will be offered again ; or that he, who 
ſtopped his ears againſt the firſt call, will be 
vouchſafed a ſecond. He cannot expect to 
be received among the ſervants of God, who 
will obey him only at his own time; for 
ſuch preſumption . is, in ſome degree, a 
mockery of God, and we are to conſider, ſe- 
condly, how certain it is, that God is not 
mocked. 


God is not mocked in any ſenſe. He will 
not be mocked with counterfeit piety, he 
will not be mocked with idle reſolutions ; 
but the ſenſe in which the text declares, that 
God is not mocked, ſeems to be, that God 
will not ſuffer his decrees to be invalidated ; 
he will not leave his promiſes unfulfilled, 
nor his threats unexecuted. And this will 
eaſily appear, if we conſider, that promiſes 
and threats cau only become ineffectual by 


change of mind, or want of power. God 
cannot 
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cannot change his will, He is not a man that 
he ſhould repent; what he has ſpoken will 
ſurely come to paſs. Neither can he want 
power to execute his purpoſes; he who ſpoke, 
and the world was made, can ſpeak again, 
and it will periſh. God's arm 1s not ſhortened, 
that he cannot ſave; neither 1s it ſhortened, 
that he cannot puniſh; and that he will do 
to every man according to his works will 
be ſhown, when we have conſidered, 


Thirdly, in what ſenſe it is to be under- 
ſtood, that whatſoever a man ſows, that ſhall 
he reap. 


To ſow and to reap are figurative terms. 
To ſow, ſignifies to act; and to reap, is to 
receive the product of our actions. As no 
man can ſow one ſort of grain, and reap an- 
other, in the ordinary proceſs of nature; as 
no man gathers grapes of thorns or figs of 
_ thiſtles, or, when he ſcatters tares in the fur- 
rows, gathers wheat into his garners ; ſo, in 
the final diſpenſations of Providence, the ſame 
correſpondence ſhall be found in the moral 
ſyſtem; 


— 
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fyſtem; every action ſhall at laſt be followed 
by its due conſequences; we ſhall be treated 
according to our obedience or tranſgreſſions ; 
the good ſhall not miſs their reward, nor the 
wicked eſcape their puniſhment ; but, when 
men ſhall give account of theit own works, 
they that have done good ſhall paſs into ever- 
laſting life, and they that have done * into 
everlaſting fire. 


Let us therefore at this, and at all times, 
moſt heartily and fervently beſeech Al- 
mighty God to give us faithful and ſincere 
repentance, to pardon and forgive us all our 
ſins, to endue us with the grace of his Holy 
Spirit, and to amend our lives according to his 
holy will and commandments. 
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1 PETER, Chap. iii. Ver. 8. 


Finally be ye all of one mind, having compaſſion 
one of another, love as brethren, be fas | 
be courteous, 


HE Apoſtle, directing this Epiſtle: to 
| the new converts, ſcattered over the 
| Provinces of Aſia, having laid before them 
the great advantage of the Religion which 
they had embraced, no leſs than the falva- 

tion 
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tion of their ſouls, and the high price for 
which they were redeemed, the precious 

Blood of Chriſt, proceeds to explain to them 
what 1s required by their new profeſſion. He 
reminds them, that they live among the 
Heathen, of whom it muſt neceſſarily be ſup- 
poſed, that every one watched their conduct 
with ſuſpicious vigilance; and that it is heir 
duty to recommend right Belief by virtuous 
Practice; that their example, as well as their 
arguments, may propagate the truth. 
In this courſe of inſtruction, he firſt men- 
tions the civil relation of governours and 
ſubjects; and enjoins them to honour the 
ſupreme Magiſtrate, and to reſpect all ſubor- 
dinate authority, which is eſtabliſhed for the 
preſervation of order, and the adminiſtration 
of juſtice. e then deſcends to domeſtick 
connections, and recommends to ſervants 
obedience and patience, and to huſbands and 
wives their relative and reſpective duties; to 
huſbands tenderneſs, and to wives obedience, 
modeſty and gentleneſs; that the huſband, 
who 1s not yet- converted by the power of 
2 exhortation, 
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exhortation, may be drawn to the religion of 


his wife, by perceiving its good effects ren 
her converſation and behaviour. 


He then extends his precepts to greater 
generality, and lays down a ſhort ſyſtem of 
domeſtick virtue to be univerlally adopted, 
ding the new Chriſtians, 


Firſt;:to:be all of one ind. 


By the union of minds which the Apoſlle 
recommends, it muſt be ſuppoſed that he 
means not ſpeculative, but practical union: 
not ſimilitude of opinions, but fimilitude of 
virtues, In religious opinions, if there was 
then any diſagreement, they bad then living 
authority, to which they might have re- 


courſe : and their buſineſs was probably, at 


that time, more to defend their common 
faith againſt the Heathen, than to debate auy 
ſubtilties of opinion among themſelves, But 
there are innumerable queſtions, in which 
vanity or intereſt engages mankind, which 
have little connection with their eternal in- 


Vol. I, 2 tereſt-;" 
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tereſt; and yet often inflame the paſſions 
and produce diſlike and malevolence. Sects 
in philoſophy, and factions in the ſtate, eaſily 
excite mutual contempt, or mutual hatred. 
He whoſe opinions are cenſured, feels the 
reputation of his underſtanding injured ; he, 
whoſe party is oppoſed, finds his influence 
_ reſiſted, and perhaps his power, or his profit, 
in danger of diminution. It could not be 
the intention of St. Peter, that all men 
ſhould think alike, either of the operations of 
nature, or the tranſactions of the ſtate ; but 
that thoſe who thought differently, ſhould 
live in peace; that contradiction ſhould not 
exaſperate the diſputants, or that the heat 
ſhould end with the controverſy, and that 
the oppoſition of party (for ſuch there muſt 
ſometimes be) ſhould not canker the private 
thoughts, or raiſe perſonal hatred or inſidi- 
ous enmity, He required that they ſhould 
be all of one moral mind, that they ſhould 
all wiſh and promote the happineſs of each 
other, that the danger of a Chriſtian ſhould 
be a common cauſe, and that no one ſhould 
with 
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with for advantage by the _—_— of 
another, | 


To ſuppoſe that there ſhould, in any com- 
munity, be no difference of opinion, is to 
ſuppoſe all, of whom that community con- 
fiſts, to be wile alike, - which cannot happen 
or that the underſtanding of one part is ſub- 
mitted to that of another, which however 
would not produce uniformity of opinion, 
but only of profeſſion ; and is, in important 
queſtions, contrary to that fincerity and in- 
tegrity, which truth requires; and an in- 
fraction of that liberty, which reaſon allows. 
But that men, of different opinions, ſhould. 
live at peace, is the true effect of that humi- 
lity, which makes each eſteem others better 
than himſelf, and of that moderation, which 


_ reaſon approves, and charity commands. Be 
ye therefore all of one mind; let charity be 
the predominant and univerſal principle 
that pervades your lives, and regulates your 
actions. 
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Secondly, they are directed by the Apoſ- 


tle, to live as men, which have compaſſion 
one of another. 


The word which is rendered Having com- 
paſſion, ſeems to include a greater latitude 
of ſignification than the word compaſ- 
ſion commonly obtains. Compaſſion is not 
uſed, but in the ſenſe of tender regard to 
the unhappineſs of another. But the term 
uſed by St. Peter may mean mutually feel- 
ing for each other, receiving the fame im- 
preſſions from the ſame things, and this ſenſe 
ſeems to be given it by one of the Tranſla- 
tors (Caſtalio). The precept will then be con- 
need and conſequential, Be all of one mind, 


each feeling, by ſympathy, the affeftions of an- 


Sympathy, the quality recommended in 
the text, as it has been now explained, is the 
great ſource of ſocial happineſs. To gain 
affection, and to preſerve concord, it is ne- 
ceſſary not only to mourn with thoſe that 


mourn, 
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mourn, but to rejoice with them that re- 
Joice. | 


| To feel fincere and honeſt joy at the ſuc- 
ceſs of another, though it is neceſſary to true 
friendſhip, is perhaps neither very common, 
nor very eaſy. There is in every mind, im- 
planted by nature, a deſire of ſuperiority, 
which counteracts the pleaſure, which the 
ſight of ſucceſs and happineſs ought always 
to impart, Between men of equal condition, 
and therefore willingly conſulting with each 
other, any flow of fortune, which produces 
inequality, makes him who is left behind, 
look with leſs content on his own condition, 
and with leſs kindneſs on him who has re- 
duced him to inferiority, The adyancement 
of a ſuperiour gives pain by increaſing that 
diſtance, by difference of ſtation, which was 
thought already greater than could be claimed 
by any difference; and the riſe of an 1nfe- 
riour excites jealouſy, leſt he that went be- 
fore ſhould be overtaken by his follower. 
As cruelty looks upon miſery without par- 


Q 3 taking 
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taking pain, ſo envy beholds increaſe of hap- 
pineſs without partaking joy. 


Envy and cruelty, the moſt hateful paſ- 
ſions of the human breaſt, are both counter- 
acted by this precept, which commanded the 
Chriſtians of Aſia, and now commands us, 
who ſucceed them in the profeſſion of the 
fame faith, and the conſciouſneſs of the ſame 
frailties, to feel one for another. He whoſe 
mind 1s ſo harmonized to the intereſt of Eis 
neighbour, 'that good and evil is common to 
them both, will neither obſtruct his riſe, nor 
inſult his fall ; but will be willing to co-ope- 
rate with him through all the viciſſitudes of 
life, and diſpenſations of Providence, to ho- 
nour him that is exalted, to help him that is 
depreſſed. He will. ontroul all thoſe emo- 
tions which compariſon produces: he will 
not conſider himſelf as made poorer by an- 
_ other's wealth, or richer by another's po- 
verty; he will look, without malignity, 
upon ſuperiority, either external or intellec- 
tual; he will be willing to learn of thoſe that 
excel in wiſdom, and receive inſtruction with 


thank- 
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thankfulneſs; he will be willing to impart 
his knowledge, without fearing leſt he ſhould 
impair his own importance, by the improve- 
ment of his hearer. 


How much this generous ſympathy would 
conduce to the comfort and ſtability of 
life, a little conſideration will convince us. 
Whence are all the arts of ſlander and de- 
preciation, but from our unwillingneſs to 
ſee others greater, or wiſer, or happier, than 
ourſelves? Whence is a great part of the 
ſplendour, and all the oſtentation of high 
rank, but to receive pleaſure from the con- 
templation of thoſe who cannot attain dig- 
nity and riches, or to give pain to them who 
look . with malignity on thoſe acquiſitions 
which they have defired in vain ? Whence is 
the pain which vanity ſuffers from neglect, 
but that it exacted painful homage, and ho- 
nour which is received with more delight, 
as it is more unwiillingly conferred ? The 
pleaſures of comparative excellence, have 
commonly their ſource in the pain of others, 
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and therefore are ſuch pleaſures as the 
Apoſtle warns the Chriſtians not to in- 
dulge. | 1 44 


Thirdly, In purſuance of his injunctions 
to be of one mind, and to ſympathiſe one 


with another, he directs them, to love as 


brethren, or to be lovers of the brethren, 
(Hammond.) He endeavours to eſtabliſh a 
ſpecies of fraternity among Chriſtians ; that, 
as they have ail one faith, they may have all 
one intereſt, and conſider themſelves as a 
family that muſt proſper, or ſuffer, all toge- 
ther, and ſhare whatever ſhall befall, either 
of good or evil. The higheſt degree of 
friendſhip is called brotherly love; and the 
term by which man is endeared to man, in 
the language of the Goſpel, is the appella- 
tion of brother, We are all brethren by our 


- common relation to the univerſal Father ; but 


that relation is often forgotten amongſt the 
contraricty of opinions, and oppoſition of 
paſſions, which diſturb the peace of the 
world. Ambition has effaced all natural con- 
ſanguinity, by calling nation to war againſt 

| | nation, 
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nation, and making the deſtruction of one 
half of. mankind the glory of the other. 
Chriſtian piety, as it revived and enforced 
all the original and primæval duties of hu- 
manity, ſo it reſtored, in ſome degree, that 
brotherhood, or - foundation: of kindneſs; 
which naturally. ariſes from ſome common 
relation. We are brothers as we are men, 
we are again brothers as we are Chriſtians; 
as men, we are brothers by natural neceflity 3 
but as Chriſtians, we are brothers by, volun- 
tary choice, and are therefore under an ap- 
parent obligation to fulfill the relation; firſt, 
as it is eſtabliſhed by our Creatour, aud, af- 
terwards, as it is choſen by ourſelves. To 
have the ſame opinions naturally produces 
kindneſs, even when theſe opinions have no 
conſequence ; becauſe we rejoice” to find our 
ſentiments approved by the judgment of 
another. But thoſe who concur in Chriſ- 
tianity, have, by that agreement in priuci- 
ples, an opportunity of more than ſpecula- 
tive kindneſs; they may help forward the 
ſalvation of each other, by counſel or by 
reproof, by exhortation, by example; they 
may 


Een 
may recall each other from deviations, they 
may excite each other to good works. 


0 - 
: 


Charity, or univerſal love, is named by 
Saint Paul as the greateſt and moſt illuſ- 
trious of Chriſtian virtues ; and 'our Saviour 
himſelf has told us, that by this it ſhall be 
known that we are his diſciples, if we love 
one another. Every affection of the ſoul 
exerts itſelf moſt ſtrongly at the approach 
of its proper object. Chriſtians particularly 
love one another, becauſe they can confer 
and receive ſpiritual benefits. They are in- 
deed to love all men; and how much the 
primitive Preachers of the Goſpel loved 
thoſe that differed from them, they ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewed, when they incurred death by 
their endeavours to make them Chriſtians. 
This is the extent of evangelical love, to 
bring into the light of truth thoſe who are 
in darkneſs, and to keep thoſe from falling 
back into darkneſs to whom the light has 


been ſhewn. 


| Since | 
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Since life overflows with miſery, and the 
world is filled with evil, natural and moral, 
with temptation and danger, with calamity 
and wickedneſs,” there are very frequeht op- 
portunities of ſhewing our unanimity, our 
ſympathy, -and our 'brotherly love, by at- 
tempts to remove preſſures, and mitigate miſ- 
fortunes. St. Peter, therefore, particularly 
prefles the duty of commiſeration, by calling 
upon us, 


Fourthly, to be pitiful, not to look negli - 
gently or ſcornfully on the miſeries of others, 
but to apply ſuch conſolation and aſſiſtance as 
Providence puts into our power. 


To attempt an enumeration of all the op- 
portunities which may occur for the exer- 
ciſe of pity, would be to form a catalogue 
of all the ills to which human nature is ex- 
poſed, to count over all the poſſibilities of 
calamity, and recount the depredations of 
time, the pains of diſeaſe, the blaſts of 
caſualty, 
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caſualty, and the miſchiefs of malevo- 
lence, - 


Wherever the eye 1s turned, it ſees much 
miſer#, and there is much which it ſees not; 
many complaints are heard, and there are 
many pangs without complaint. The ex- 
ternal acts of mercy, to feed the hungry, to 
cloathe the naked, and to viſit the ſick, and 
the priſoners, we ſee daily opportunities of 
performing ; and it may be hoped, they are 
not neglected by thoſe that abound with what 
others want. | 


But there are other calls upon charity. 
There are fick minds as well as ſick bodies; 
there are underſtandings perplexed with ſcru- 
ples, there are conſciences tormented with 
guilt ;*nor can any greater benefit be con- 
ferred, than that of ſettling doubts, or com- 
forting deſpair, and reſtoring a diſquieted ſoul 
to hope and tranquillity, 


The 
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The duty of commiſeration is ſo ſtrongly 
preſſed by the Goſpel, that none deny its ob- 
ligation. But as the meaſures of beneficence 
are left undefined, every man neceſſarily de- 
termines for himſelf, whether he has con- 
tributed his ſhare to the neceſſities of others; 
and amidſt the general depravity of the 
world, it can be no wonder if there are 
found ſome who tax themſelves very lightly, 
and are ſatisfied with giving very little. 


Some readily find out, that where there is 
diſtreſs there is vice, and eaſily diſcover the 
crime of feeding the lazy, or encouraging 
the diſſolute. To promote vice is certainly 
unlawful, but we do not always encourage 
vice when we relieve the vicious. It is ſuffi- 
cient that our brother is in want; by which 
way he brought his want upon him let us 
not too curioully enquire, We likewiſe are 
ſinners. In caſes undoubted and notorious, 
ſome. caution may be properly uſed, that 
charity be not perverted ; but no man is ſo 

bad 
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bad as to loſe his title to Chriſtian kindneſs. 
If a bad man be ſuffered to I how ſhall 


he nt ? 


v; 


EL Þ | 

Not more_ juſtifiable is the omiſſion of 
duty, which proceeds from an expeCtation of 
better opportunities, or more preſſing exi- 
gencies. Of ſuch excuſes, or of ſuch pur- 
poſes, there can be no end. Delay not till 
to-morrow, what thou mayeſt do to-day ! 
A good work is now in thy power, be quick 
and perform it! By thy refuſal, others may 
be diſcouraged from aſking; or ſo near may 
be the end of thy life, that thou mayeſt 
never do what 1s in thy heart. Every call 
to charity 1s a gift of God, to be received 
with thankfulneſs, and improved with di- 


ligence. 


There are likewiſe many offices of kind- 
neſs which cannot properly be claſſed under 
the duty of commiſeration, as they do not 
preſuppoſe either miſery or neceſſity, and 


yet are of great uſe for conciliating affection, 
5 | and 
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and ſmoothing the paths of life; and, as it 
is of great importance, that goodneſs ſhould 
have the power of gaining the affections, 
the Apoſtle has not neglected thoſe ſub- 
ordinate duties, for he commands Chriſ- 
tians, 


| Fifthly, to be courteous. 


For courteous, ſome ſubſtitute the word 
humble; the difference may not be conſi- 
dered as great, for pride is a quality that ob- 
ſtructs courteſy. | 


That v ptecept of courteſy is by no means 
unworthy of the gravity and dignity of an 
apoſtolical mandate, may be gathered from. 
the pernicious effects which all muſt have 
obſerved to have ariſen from harſh ſtrictneſs 
and ſour virtue,. ſuch as refuſes to mingle 
in harmleſs gaiety, or give countenance to 
innocent amuſements, or which tranſaQas 
the petty buſineſs of the day with a gloomy 


ferociouſneſs that clouds exiſtence, Good- 
neſs 
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neſs of this character is more formidable 
than lovely; it may drive away vice from 
its preſence, but will never perſuade it to ſtay 
to be amended ; it may teach, it may re- 
monſtrate, but the hearer will ſeek for more 
mild inſtruction. To thoſe, thetefore, by 
whoſe converſation the Heathens were to be 
drawn away from errour and wickedneſs; 
it is the Apoſtle's precept, that they be 
courteous, that they accommodate them- 
ſelves, as far as innocence allows, to the will 
of others; that they ſhould practiſe all the 
eſtabliſhed modes of civility, ſeize all occa- 
ſions of cultivating kindneſs, and live with 
the reſt of the world in an amicable recipro- 
cation of curſory civility, that Chriſtianity 
might not be accuſed. of making men leſs 
chearful as companions, leſs ſociable as neigh» 
bours, or leſs uſeful as friends, 


Such 1s the ſyſtem of domeſtick virtue, 
which the Apoſtle recommends. His words 
are few, but their meaning 1s ſufficient to 
fill the greater part of the circle of life, Let 

| | us 
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us remember to be all of one mind, ſo as to 
| grieve, and rejoice together; to confirm, by 
conſtant benevolence, that brotherhood which 
creation and redemption have conſtituted ! 
Let us commiſerate and relieve affliction, and 
endear ourſelves by general gentleneſs and af- 
fability ; it will from hence ſoon appear how 
much goodneſs is to be loved, and how 
much human-nature is meliorated by te- 


ligion. 


Vol.. I. R 8 E R 


s E R M ON XI. 


Pccl eller, Chap. i. Verſe 14 


I have feen all the works that are done under 
the Sun; and behold, all is vanity and vexa- 


lion of Spirit. 


HAT all human actions terminate in 
vanity, and all human hopes wall end 
in vexation, is a poſition, from which na- 


ture with+holds our credulity, and which our 
| * for the preſent life, and worldly en- 


R 2 joyments, 
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joyments, diſpoſes us to doubt ; however 


forcibly it may be urged _ us by reaſon 
or experience. 


Every man will readily enough confeſs, 
that his own condition diſcontents him; and 
that he has not yet been able, with all his 
labour, to make happineſs, or, with all his 
enquiries, to find it. But he ſtill thinks it 
is ſomewhere to be found, or by ſome means 
to be procured, His envy ſometimes per- 
| ſuades him to imagine, that others poſſeſs it; 
and his ambition points the way by which 
he ſuppoſes that he ſhall reach, at laſt, the 
ſtation to which it is annexed. Every one 
wants ſomething to happineſs; and when he 
has gained what he. firſt wanted, he wants. 
ſomething elſe ; he wears out life in efforts 
and purſuits, and perhaps dies, regretting that 
he muſt leave the world, when he is about to 
| enjoy it. 


So great is our intereſt, or ſo great we 
think it, to believe ourſelves able to procure 
our own happineſs, that experience never. 

- convinces 
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convinces us of our impotence ; and indeed 
our miſcarriages might be reaſonably enough 
imputed by us to our own unſkilfulneſs, or 
ignorance, if we were able to derive intel- 
ligence from no experience but our own. 
But furely we may be content to credit the 
general voice of mankind, complaining in- 

ceſſantly of general infelicity ; and when we 
ſee the reſtleſsneſs of the young, and the 
peeviſnneſs of the old; when we find the 
daring and the active combating miſery, and 
the calm and humble lamenting it; when 
the vigorous are exhauſting themſelves in 
ſtruggles with their own - condition, and the 
old and the wiſe retiring from the conteſt 
in wearineſs and deſpondency; we may be 


content at laſt to conclude, that if happi- 


neſs had been to be found, ſome would: have 
found 1 ew and that it is vain to ſearch 1 
for what all have milked. * „N. 


But though our obſtinacy thould kotd out, 
againſt common experience and common 
authority, it might at leaſt gire way to the 
veelafation of Solomon, who has left this 

| R 3 teſtimony 
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teſtimony to ſucceeding ages; that all hu- 
man purſuits and labours are vanity. From 
the like concluſion made by other men, we 
may eſcape; by conſidering, that their ex- 
perience was ſmall, and zheir power narrow; 
that they pronounced with confidence upon 
that, which they could not know; and that 
many pleaſures might be above their reach, 
and many more beyond their obſervation; 
tbey may be conſidered, as uttering the dic- 
tates of diſcontent, rather than perſuaſion ; 
and as ſpeaking not ſo much of the general 
ſtate of things, as of deirs wa, 2 oor 
their own ſituation. _ | 5 


But the character of Solomon leaves no 
room for ſubterfuge; he did not judge of 
what he did not know. He had in his poſ- 
ſeſſion whatever power and riches, and, what 
is ſtill more, whatever wiſdom and know- 


| ledge, could confer. As he underſtood the 
vegetable creation, fram the Cedar of Liba- 
nus, to the Hyſſop on the, wall; ſo there is 
no doubt, but he had taken a ſaree of all 
the gradations of human life, from the 
| | throne 
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throne of the prince, to the ſhepherd's cot» 
tage. He had in his hand all the inſtru» 
ments of happineſs, and in his mind the 
kill ta apply them. Every power of de- 
light which others poſſeſſed, he had authority 
to ſummon, or wealth to purchaſe; all that 
royal proſperity could ſupply, was aecumu- 
lated upon him; at home he had peace, and 
in foreign countries he had honour; what 
every nation could ſupply , was poured down 
before him. If power be grateful; he waz 
a King ; if there be pleaſure in knowledge, 
he was the . wiſeſt of :mankind.;/' if wealth 
can purchaſe happineſs, he had fa: much 
gold, that filver was little regarded. Over 
all theſe advantages, preſided a mind, in the 
higheſt degree diſpoſed ta magnificence and 
voluptuouſneſs, ſo eager in purſuit of gratifi- 
cation, that alas! after every other price had 
been bid far happineſs, Religion and virtue 
were brought to. the ſale, -But- after the 
anxiety of his enquiries, the wearineſs of 
his labours, and the loſs of his innocence, 
10 n only this concluſion: I have.,/rea 

b R4 . i af 
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all the works that are done under the Sun; and 
n all i 15 vanity and vexation of Spirit. 2% 


9 & 30 "a $44: 0 4 


That this reſult of Solomon? 8 experience, 
PA ſolemnly bequeathed by him to all ge- 
nerations, may not be tranſmitted to us with- 
out its proper uſe; let us diligently; confi» 
_ . | 161 IB" 2 te bol 

Firſt, 1 In aer FO we are to ande. 
that all 18: — 7 


: N 


Sccondly How far the e en all 
15 vanity, 1 to * the ee of 


like.) £4961 


: 5 : , : 717 . 
U 


a Thirdly, What cadence the iforigus 
and religious mind may _—_ from * rer 
ſition, 2 all is en | n Fi 


When we examine, Pry in what ſenſe we 
are to underſtand, that all is vanity; we 
muſt remember, that the Preacher is not 
ſpeaking of religious practices, or of any ac- 


tions immediately commanded by God, or di- 
rectly 
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rectly referred to him; but of ſuch employ - 
ments as we purſue by choice, and ſuch 
works as we perform, in hopes of a recom- 
penſe in the preſent life; ſuch as flatter the 
imagination with pleaſing ſcenes, and pro- 
bable increaſe: of temporal felicityz of this he 
determines that all is vanity, and En hour 
- His nnen 1G 977 | 


The event off all n — is un- 
certain, He that plants, may gather no fruit; 
he that ſows, may reap” no harveſt, Even 
the moſt ſimple operations are liable to miſ- 
carriage, from cauſes which we cannot fore- 
| ſee; and, if we could foreſee them, catinot 
prevent. What can be more vain, than the 
confidence! of man, when the annual provi- 
ſion made for the ſupport of life is not only 
expoſedtꝭ to the uncertainty of the weather, and 
the variation of the ſky, but lies at the mercy 

of the reptiles of the earth, or the inſects of 
the air? The rain and the wind he cannot 
command; the caterpillar he cannot deſtroy; 


and the locuſt he cannot drive away. 
ya? 34 | ann. 
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But theſ effetts, which. require _—_ * 
concurrence of natural cauſes, though they 
depend little upon human power, are yet 
made by Providence regular and certain, in 
compariſon with thoſe extenſive and compli- 
cated undertakings which muſt: be:: braught 
to paſs by the agency of man, and which re- 
quire the union of many underſtandings, and 
the co-operation of many hands. The hiſ- 
tory of mankind is little elſe than a narrative 
of deſigns which have failed, and hopes that 
have been diſappointed. In all matters of 
emulation and conteſt, the ſucceſs of one 
implies the defeat of another, and at leaf 
half the tranſaction terminates/ in miſery. 
And in defigns not directly contrary to the 
intereſt of another, and therefore not oppoſed 
either by artifice or violence, it frequently 
happens, that by negligence or miſtake, or 
unſeaſonable officiouſneſs, a very 1 pro- 
ject 18 bought to ns u Sd Pais 


' 


T0 find examples: af Aare and 
uncertanty; we need not raiſe our thou ghts 


to 
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to the intereſts of nations, nor follow the 
warriour to the field, or the ſtateſman to the 
council. The little tranſactions of private 
families are entangled with perplexities; and 
the hourly: occurrences of common life are 
filling the world with diſcontent and com- 
plaint. Eyery man hopes for kindneſs from 
his friends, diligence from his ſervants, and 
obedience from his children; yet friends are 
often unfaithful, ſervants negligent, and 
children rebellious. Human wiſdom has, 
indeed, exhauſted its power, in giving rules 
for the conduct of life; but thoſe rules are 
themſelves but vanities. They are difficult 
to be obſerved, and, though obſerved, are un- 
certain in the effect. N 


| The labours of man are not only uncer- 
tain, but imperfect, If we perform what we 
deſigned, we yet do not obtain what we ex- 
pected. What appeared great when we de- 
fired it, ſeems little when it is attained; the 
wiſh is ſtill unſatisfied, and ſomething always 
remains behind, without which, the gratifi- 
cation is incomplete. He that riſes to greats 
nels, 
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neſs, finds himſelf in danger ; he that obtains 
_ riches, perceives that he cannot gain eſteem. 

He that is careſſed, ſees intereſt lurking under 

kindneſs; and he that hears his own praiſes, 

ſuſpects that he is flattered. Diſcontent and 

doubt are always purſuing us. Our endea- 
vours end without performance, and perform- 

ance ends _—_— ſatisfaction. | 


But, a 0 this uncertainty and imperfection 
is the lot which our Creatour has appointed 
for us, we are to Abren | = 


| L. Seebad How far the ande un 
| is vanity, ought to influence the conduct of 
1 life. | 
| 


Human actions may be diſtinguiſhed into 

various claſſes. Some are actions of duty, 
which can never be vain, becauſe God will 

reward them. Vet theſe actions, conſidered as 

terminating in this world, will often produce 
vexation. It is our duty to admoniſh the 

vicious, to inſtru& the ignorant, and relieve 

the poor; and our admonitions will, ſome- 

times, 
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times, produce anger, inſtead of amendments 
our inſtructions will be ſometimes beſtowed 
upon the perverſe, the ſtupid, and the inat- 
tentive; and our charity will be ſometimes 
miſapplied by thoſe that receive it, and, in- 
ſtead of feeding the hungry, will pamper the 
intemperate; but theſe diſappointments do 
not make good actions vain, though they 
ſhow us how much all ſucceſs depends upon 
cauſes, on which we have no influence. 


There are likewiſe actions of neceſſity ; 
theſe are often vain and vexatious; but ſuch 
is the order of the world, that they cannot 
be omitted. He that will eat bread, muſt 

plow and ſow ; though it is not certain, that 
| he who plows and ſows ſhall eat bread. It is 
appointed, that life ſhould be ſuſtained by 
labour ; and we muſt not fink down in ſullen 
idleneſs, when our induſtry is permitted to 
miſcarry, We ſhall often have occafion to 
remember the ſentence, denounced by the 
Preacher, upon all that is done under the 
ſun ; but we muſt ſtill proſecute our buſi- 
neſs, confeſs our imbecillity, and turn our 


eyes 
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eyes upon Him, whoſe metcy is over all his 
works, and who, though he humbles our 
pride, will ſuccour our neceflities. 


Works of abſolute neceſſity are few and 
fimple ; a very great part of hutnan diligence 
is laid out in accommodations of eaſe, or re- 
finements of pleaſure; and the further we 
paſs beyond the boundaries of neceflity, the 
more we loſe ourſelves in the regions of 
vanity, and the more we expoſe ourſelves to 
vexation of ſpirit. As we extend our plea- 
ſures, we multiply our wants. The pain of 
hunger is eaſily appeaſed ; but to ſurmount 
the diſguſt of appetite, vitiated by indulgence, 
all the arts of luxury are required, and all 
are often vain, When to'the enjoyments of 
fenſe are ſuperadded the delights of fancy, 
we form a ſcheme of happineſs that never 
can be complete, for we can always imagine 
more than we pofleſs. All ſocial pleaſures 
put us more or leſs in the power of others, 
who ſometimes cannot, and ſometimes wall 
not, pleaſe us. Converſations of argument 


often end in bitterneſs of controverſy; and 
4 converſations 
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converſations of mirth, in petulatice and fol. 
ly. Friendſhip is violated by intereſt, or 
broken by paſſion 3 and benevolence” finds its 
kindneſs beſtowed on the mares and un- 
grateful. 


But moſt certain is the diſappotttment of 
him, who places his happineſs in comparative 
good, and conſiders, not what he himſelf 
wants, but what others have, The delight 
of eminence muſt, by its own nature, be rare, 
becauſe he that is eminent muſt have many 
below him, and therefore, if we ſuppoſe ſuch 
defires general, as very general they are, 15e 
happineſs of a few muſt ariſe from the miſery 
of many. He that places his delight in the 
extent of his renown is, in ſome degree, at 
the mercy of every tongue; not only male- 
volence, but indifference, may diſturb him; 
and he may be pained, not only by thoſe 
who ſpeak ill, but by thoſe likewife that 
ſay nothing. | 


As every engine of artificial motion, as it 
conſiſts of more parts, is in more 'danger of 
9 deficience 


7 


g 

Jeficience and diſorder; fo every effect, as it 
requires the agency of greater numbers, is 
more likely to fail. Vet what pleaſure is 
granted to man, beyond the groſs gratifica- 
tions of ſenſe, common to him with other 
animals, that docs not demand the help of 
others, and the help of greater numbers, as 
the pleaſure is ſublimated and enlarged?. Aud, 
fince ſuch is the conſtitution of things, that 
whatever can give pleaſure can likewiſe 
cauſe uneaſineſs, there is little hope that un- 
eaſineſs will be long eſcaped. Of them, 
Whole offices are neceſſary to felicity, ſome 
will be perverſe, and ſome will be unſkilful; 
ſome will negligently with- hold their contri- 
butions, and ſome will enviouſly withdraw 
them. The various and oppoſite directions 
of the human mind, which divide men into 
ſo many different occupations, keep all the 
inhabitants of the earth perpetually buſy; 
but when it is conſidered, that the buſineſs 
of every man is to counteract the purpoſe 
of ſome other man, it will appear, that uni- 
verſal activity cannot contribute much to 
univerſal happineſs, Of thoſe that contend, 

one 
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one muſt neceſſarily be overcome; and he that 
prevails. never has his labour rewarded to his 
wiſh, but finds that he has been contenging 
for that which cannot ſatisfy, and engaged 
in a conteſt where even victory is vanity. 


What then is the influence which the 
conviction of this unwelcome truth .ought 
to have upon our conduct? It ought to teach 
us humility, patience, and diffidence. When 
we conſider how little we know of the diſtant 
conſequences of our own actions, how little 
the greateſt perſonal qualities can protect us 
from misfortune, how much all our import- 
ance depends upon the favour of others, how 
uncertainly that favour is beſtowed, and how 
eaſily it is loſt ; we ſhall find, that we have 
very little reaſon to be proud. That which 
is moſt apt to elate the thoughts, height 
of place, and greatneſs of power, 1s the pift 
of others. No man can, by any natural or 
intrinſick faculties, maintain himſelf in a 
ſtate of ſuperiority ; he 1s exalted to his place, 
whatever it be, by the concurrence of thoſe, 
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who are for a time content to be counted his 
inferiors; he has no authority in himſelf; 
he is only able to controul ſome, by the help 
of others. If dependence be a ſtate of humi- 
liation, every man has reaſon to be humble, 
for every man is dependent. 


But however unpleafing theſe conſidera- 
tions may be, however unequal our condition 
is to all our wiſhes or conceptions, we are 


not to admit impatience into our boſoms, or 


increaſe the evils of life, by vain throbs of 
diſcontent. To live in a world where all is 


vanity, has been decreed by our Creatour to 


be the lot of man, a lot which we cannot 
alter by murmuring, but. may ſoften by 
ſubmiſſion, | 


The conſideration of the vanity of all hu- 
man purpoſes and projects, deeply imprefled 
upon the mind, neceſſarily produces that dif- 
fidence in all worldly good, which is neceſ- 
fary to the regulation of our paſſions, and the 
ſecurity of our innocence. In a ſmooth 

courſe 
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courſe of proſperity, an unobſtructed pro- 
greſſion from with to wiſh, while the ſucceſs 
of one deſign facilitates another, and the 
opening proſpect of life ſhews pleaſures at a 
diſtance, to conelude that the paſſage will be 
always clear, and that the delights which 
ſolicit from far will, when they are attained, 
fill the ſoul with enjoyments, muſt neceſſarily 
produce violent deſires, and eager purſuits, 
contempt of thoſe that are behind, and ma- 
lignity to thoſe that are before. But the full 
perſuaſion that all earthly good is uncertain 
in the attainment, and unſtable in the poſ- 
ſeſſion, and the frequent recollection of the 
{lender ſupports on which we reſt, and the 
dangers which are always hanging over us, 
will dictate inoffenſive modeſty, and mild be- 
nevolence. He does not raſhly treat another 
with contempt, who doubts the duration of 
his own ſuperiority : he will not refuſe afhſt- 
ance to the diſtreſſed, who ſuppoſes that he 
may quickly need it himſelf. He that con- 
ſiders how imperfectly human wiſdom can 
judge of that, which has not been tried, will 
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ſeldom think any poſſibilities of advantage 
worthy of vehement deſire. As his hopes 
are moderate, his endeavours will be calm. 
He will not fix his fond hopes upon things 
which he knows to be vanity, but will enjoy 
this world, as one who knows that he does 
not poſſeſs it: and that this is the diſpoſi- 
tion, which becomes our condition, will ap- 
pear, when we conſider, 


Thirdly, What conſequences the ſerious 
and religious mind may draw from the poſi- 
tion, that all is vanity. 


When the prefent ſtate of man is confi- 
dered, when an eſtimate is made of his hopes, 
his pleaſures, and his poſſeſſions; when his 
hopes appear to be deceitful, his labours in- 
effectual, his pleaſures unſatisfactory, and his 
poſſeſſions fugitive, it is natural to wiſh for 
an abiding city, for a ſtate more conſtant and 
permanent, of which the objects may be more 
proportioned to our wiſhes, and the enjoy- 
ments to our capacities; and from this wiſh 


it 
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it 1s reaſonable to infer, that ſuch a ſtate is 
deſigned for us by that Infinite Wiſdom, 
which, as it does nothing in vain, has not 
created minds with comprehenſions never to 
be filled. When Revelation is conſulted, it 
appears that ſuch a ſtate is really promiſed, 
and that, by the contempt of worldly plea- 
ſures, it is to be obtained. We then find, 
that, inſtead of lamenting the imperfection of 
earthly things, we have reaſon to pour out 
thanks to Him who orders all for our good, 
that he has made the world, ſuch as often 
deceives, and often afflits us; that the 
charms of intereſt are not ſuch, as our frailty 
is unable to reſiſt, but that we have ſuch in- 
terruptions of our purſuits, and ſuch lan- 
guour in our enjoyments, ſuch pains of body 
and anxieties of mind, as repreſs defire, and 
weaken temptation : and happy will it be, 
if we follow the gracious directions of Pro- 
vidence, and determine, that no degree of 
earthly felicity ſhall be purchaſed with a 
crime ; if we reſolve no longer to bear the 
chains of fin, to employ all our endeavours 


83 upon 
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upon tranſitory aud imperfect pleaſures, or to 
divide our thoughts between the world and 
Heaven; but to bid farewell to ſublunary 
vanities, to endure no longer an unprofitable 
vexation of ſpirit, but with pure heart and 
ſteady faith to fear God, and to keep his com- 
mandments, and remember that this is the whole © 
of man. 
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II. Timothy, Chap. iii. part of the 5th Verſe. 


Having a form of Godlineſi, but denying the 
power thereof. 


HEN St. Paul, in the precepts 
given to Timothy for his inſtruc- 
tion how to regulate and purify the conver- 
ſation of the firſt Chriſtians, directed him to 
take care that thoſe men ſhould be avoided, 
as dangerous and peſtilent, who, having the 
| 84 form 
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form of godlineſs, denied the power; it is 
reaſonable to believe, that he meant, in his 
direct and immediate intention, to awaken 
his caution againſt groſs hypocrites; ſuch 
as may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have appeared 
too often in the moſt early ſeminaries of 
Chriſtianity; who made an appearance of 
righteouſneſs ſubſervient to worldly intereſt ; 
and whoſe converſion, real or pretended, gave 
them an opportunity of preying upon artleſs 
ſimplicity, by claiming that kindneſs which 
the firſt Believers ſhewed to one another ; 
and obtaining benefactions which they did 
not want; and eating bread for which they 
did not labour, | 


To Impoſtors of this kind, the peculiar 
ſtate of the firſt Chriſtians would naturally 
expoſe them. As they were ſurrounded by 
enemies, they were glad to find, in any man, 
the appearance of a friend; as they were 
wearied with importunate contradiction, they 
were deſirous of an interval of reſpite, by 
conſorting with any one that profeſſed the 
ſame opinions; and what was ſtill more fa- 

| vpourable 
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vourable to ſuch Impoſtors, when they had, 
by embracing an unpopular and perſecuted 
religiou, diveſted theraſclves, in a great de- 
gree, of ſecular intereſt, they were likely 
often to want that vigilance and ſuſpicion 
which is forced, even upon honeſt minds, by 
much commerce with the world, and fre- 
quent tranſactions with various characters; 
and which our divine Maſter teaches us to 
practiſe, when he commands us to join the 
Miſaom of the Serpent with the harmleſsneſs 
of the Dove. The firſt Chriſtians muſt have 
been, in the higheſt degree, zealous to 
ſtrengthen their faith in themſelves, and 
propagate it in others; and zeal eaſily ſpreads 
the arms, and opens the boſom to an adhe- 
rent, or a proſelyte, as to one, that adds 
another ſuffrage to truth, and ſtrengthens 
the ſupport of a good cauſe, Men of this 
diſpoſition, and in this ſtate of life, would 
eaſily be enamoured of the form of godlineſs, 
and not ſoon diſcover, that the porwer was 
wanting. -Men naturally think others like 
themſclves, and therefore a good man is eaſily 


Per- 
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perſuaded to credit the appearance of Vir- 
rue, | ; | 


Hypocriſy, however, was not confined to 
the Apoſtohck ages. All times, and all 
places, have produced men, that have en- 
deavoured to gain credit by falſe pretenſions 
to excellence, and have recommended them- 
{elves to kindneſs or eſteem, by ſpecious pro- 
feſſions, and oſtentatious Uiſplays of counter- 
feited virtues. —lt is, however, leſs neceſſary 
now to obviate this kind of fraud, by exhorta- 
tions to caution ; for that ſimplicity, which 
lay open to its operation, is not now very 
frequently to be found. The Hypocrite, in 
theſe times, ſeldom boaſts of much ſucceſs. 
Ile is for the moſt part ſoon diſcovered ; 
and when he 1s once known, the world will. 
not wait for counſel to avoid him, for the 
good deteſt, and the bad deſpiſe him. He 
is hated for his attempts, and ſcorned for his 


miſcarriage. 


It may therefore be proper to conſider the 


danger of a form of righteouſneſs without the 
5 | power, 
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power, in a different and ſecondary ſenſe; 
and to examine whether, as there are ſome 
who by this form deceive others, there are 
not ſome, likewiſe, that deceive themſelves ; 
who pacify their conſciences with an appear- 
ance of piety, and live and die in dangerous 
tranquillity and deluſive confidence. 


In this enquiry it will be proper to con- 
ſider, Firſt, what may be underſtood by the 
form of godlineſs, as diſtinct from the 
| power, 


Secondly, What is that power of godli- 
neſs, without which the form is defective 
and unavailing. 


Thirdly, How far it is neceſſary to the 
Chriſtian life, that the form and power ſhould 
ſubſiſt together. 


Let it therefore be firſt conſidered, what 
may be eaſily and naturally underſtood by 
| the 
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the form of godlineſs as diſtin from the 


By the form of godlineſs, may be properly 
underſtood, not only a ſpecious practice of 
religious duties, exhibited to publick notice, 
but all external acts of worſhip, all rites 
and ceremonies, all ſtated obſervances, and 
all compliance with temporary and local in- 
junctions and regularities, 


The religion of the Jews, from the time 
of Moſes, comprized a great number of bur- 
denſome ceremonies, required by God for 
reaſons which perhaps human wiſdom has 
never fully diſcovered. Of theſe ceremonies, 
however, ſome were typically repreſentative 
of the Chriſtian mſtitution ; and ſome, by 
keeping them diſtinct, by diflimilitude of 
cuſtoms from the nations that ſurrounded 
them, had a tendency to ſecure them from 
the influence of ill example, and preſerve 
them from the contagion of idolatry. 


To 
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To the uſe of obſervances, thus 1mportant, 
they were confined by the ſtrongeſt obliga- 
tions. They were indeed external acts, but 
they were inſtituted by divine authority; 
they were not to be conſidered merely as in- 
ſtrumental and expedient, as means which 
might be omitted, if their ends were ſe- 
cured : they were poſitively enjoined by the 
ſupreme legiſlator, and were not left to 
choice or diſcretion, or ſecular laws; to the 
will of the powerful, or the n of the 
prudent. 


Vet even theſe ſacred rites might be punc- 
tually performed, without making the per- 
former acceptable to God; the blood of bulls 
and of goats might be poured out in vain, 
if the deſires were not regulated, or the paſ- 
ſions ſubdued. The ſacrifices of the oppreſ- 
ſour, or extortioner, were not an atonement, 
but an abomination. Forgiveneſs was ob- 
tained, not by incenſe, but by repentance ; 
the offender was required to rend his heart, 
and not his garment ; a contrite and a broken 

heart 
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heart was the oblation which the ſupreme 
Judge did not def piſe. 


1 Bo. nach Was the moral low exalted Alen 
all ceremonial inſtitutions, even in that diſ- 
penſation by which ſo many ceremonies 
were commanded, that thoſe two parts of 
duty were diſtinguiſhed by the appellations 
of body and ſpirit. As the body, ſeparated 
from the ſpirit, is a maſs lifeleſs, motionleſs, 
and uſeleſs; ſo the external practice of ritual 
obſervances was ineffectual and vain, an ac- 
tion without a meaning, a labour by which 
nothing was produced. As the ſpirit puts 
the limbs into motion, and directs their 
action to an end, ſo Juſtice and Mercy gave 
energy to ceremonies, | made the oblation 
grateful, and the worſhiper accepted. 


The Profeſſors of Chriſtianity have few 
ceremonies indiſpenſably enjoined them. 
Their religion teaches them to worſhip God, 
not with local or temporary ceremonies, but 
in ſpirit and in truth; that 1s, with internal 


purity, 
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purity, and moral righteouſneſs. For ſpirit, 
in this ſenſe, ſeems to be oppoſed to the 
body of external rites; and truth is known to 
ſignify, in the biblical language, the ſum 
of thoſe duties which we owe to one an- 
other. | 


Vet ſuch are the temptations of intereſt | 
and pleaſure, and fo prevalent is the deſire 
of enjoying at once, the pleaſures of ſin for a 
ſeaſon, and the hopes of happineſs to eter- 
nity; that even the Chriſtian religion has 
been depraved by artificial modes of piety, 
and ſuccedaneous practices of reconcilia- 
tion. Men have been ever perſuaded, that 
by doing ſomething, to which they think 
themſelves not obliged, they may purchaſe 
an exemption from ſuch duties as they find 
| themſelves inclined to violate; that they 
may commute with heaven for a tem- 
poral fine, and make rigour atone for re- 
laxity. | 


1n 
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In ages and countries, in which ignorance 
has produced, and nouriſhed, ſuperſtition ; 
many artifices have been invented, of prac- 
tiſing piety without virtue, and repentance 
without amendment. The devotion of our 
blind fore-fathers conſiſted, for a great part, 
in rigorous auſterities, laborious pilgrimages, 
aud gloomy retirement; and that which 
nov prevails, in the darker provinces of the 
Popiſh world, exhauſts its power in abſurd 
veneration for ſome particular Saint, expreſſed 
too often by honours paid to his image, or 
in a ſtated number of prayers, uttered with 
very little attention, and very frequently with 
little underſ:anding. 


Some of theſe practices may be perhaps 
juſtly imputed to the groſſneſs of a people, 
ſcarcely capable of worſhip purely intellec- 
tual; to the neceſſity of complying with the 
weakneſs of men, who muſt be taught their 
duty by material images, and ſenſible impreſ- 
ſions. This plea, however, will avail but lit- 
tle, in defence of abuſes not only permitted, 
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but encouraged by pertinacious vindications, 
and fictitious miracles. 


It is apparent that the Romiſh Clergy have 
attributed too much efficacy to pious dona- 
tions, and charitable eſtabliſhments ; and that 
they have made liberality to the church, and 
bounty to the poor, equivalent to the whole 
{ſyſtem of our duty to God, and to our 
neighbour. 


Vet nothing can be more repugnant to 
the general tenour of the Evangelical Revela- 
tion, than an opinion that pardon may be 
bought, and guilt effaced, by a ſtipulated ex- 
piation. We naturally catch the pleaſures 
of the preſent hour, and gratify the calls of 
the reignuig paſſion: and what ſhall hinder 
the man .of violence from outrage and mif- 
chief, or reſtrain the purſuer of intereſt from 
fraud and circumvention, when they are 
told, that after a life paſſed in diſturbing 
the peace of life, and violating the ſecurity 
of poſleflion, they may die at laſt in peace, 
VorL. I. * by 
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by founding an alms-houſe, without the ago- 
nies of deep contrition ? 


But errour and corruption are often to be 
found where there are neither Jews nor 
Papiſts. Let us not look upon the depra- 
vity of others with triumph, nor cenſure it 
with bitterneſs. — Every ſect may find, in 
its own followers, thoſe who have the form 
of godlineſs, without the power; every 
man, if he examines his own conduct, 
without intention to be his own flatterer, 
may, to a certain degree, find it in him- 
ſelf. tes 


To give the heart to God, and to give 
the whole heart, 1s very difficult; the laſt, 
the great eftort of long 'labour, fervent 
prayer, and diligent meditation.—Many re- 
ſolutions are made, and many relapſes la- 
mented; and many conflicts with our own 
deſires, with the powers of this world, and 
the powers of darkneſs, muſt be ſuſtained, 
before the will of man is made wholly obe- 
dient to the will of God. | 


In 
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In the mean time, we are willing to find 
ſome way to Heaven, leſs difficult and leſs 
obſtructed, to keep our hopes alive by faint. 
endeavours, and to lull our conſciences by 
ſuch expedients as we may eaſily practiſe. 
Not yet reſolved to live wholly to God, and 
yet afraid to live wholly to the world, we do 
ſomething in recompence for that which we 
neglect, and reſign ſomething that we may 

keep the reſt. = 


To be ſtrictly religious, is difficult; but 
we may be zealouſly religious, at little ex- 
pence.— By expreſſing on all occaſions our 
deteſtation of Hereſy and Popery, and all 
other errours, we erect ourſelves into cham- 
pions for truth, without much hazard or 
trouble. The hopes of zeal are not wholly 
groundleſs. — Indifference in queſtions of 
importance is no amiable quality. — He that 
is warm for truth, and fearleſs in its defence, 
performs one of the duties of a good man; 
he ſtrengthens his own conviction, and 
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guards others from deluſion ; but ſteadinefs 
of belief, and boldneſs of profeſſion, are yet 
only part of the form of godlineſs, which 
may be attained by thoſe who deny the 


power. 


As almoſt every man 1s, by nature or by 
accident, expoſed to danger from particulat 
temptations, and diſpoſed to ſome vices 
more than to others; ſo all are, either by 
diſpoſition of mind, or the circumſtances of 
life, inclined or impelled to ſome laudable 
practices. Of this happy tendency it is com- 
mon to take advantage, by puſhing the fa- 
vourite, or the convenient, virtue to its utmoſt 
extent, and to loſe all ſenſe of deficiency in 
the perpetual contemplation of ſome ſingle 
excellence, 


Thus ſome pleaſe themſelves with a con- 
Nant regularity of life, and decency of beha- 
viour,—they hear themſelves commended, 
and ſuperadd their own approbation. They 
know, or might know, that they have ſecret 

faults ; 
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faults; but, as they are not open to accuſa- 
tion, they are not inquiſitive to their own 
| diſquiet ; they are ſatisfied that they do not 
corrupt others, and that the world will not 
be worſe by their example. 


Some are punctual iu the attendance on 
publick worſhip, and perhaps in the per- 
formance of private devotion, Theſe they 
know to be great duties, and reſolve not to 
neglect them. It is right they go ſo far; and 
with ſo much that is right they are ſatisfied. 
They are diligent in adoration, but defective 
in obedience. 


Such men are often not hypoerites; the 
virtues which they practiſe ariſe from their 
principles, The man of regularity really 
hopes, that he ſhall recommend goodneſs to 
thoſe that know him. The frequenter of 
the church really hopes to propitiate his 
Creatour. Their religion is fincere ; what is 
reprehenſible is, that it is partial, that the 
heart is yet not purified, and that yet many 
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inordinate defires remain, not only unſub- 
dued, but unſuſpected, under the ſplendid 
cover of ſome ſpecious practice, with which 
the mind delights itſelf too much, to take a 
rigorous ſurvey of its own motions. 


In condemnation of thoſe who preſume to 
hope, that the performance of one duty will 
obtain excuſe for the violation of others, it is 
affirmed by St. James, that he who breaks 
one commandment is guilty of all; and he 
defends his poſition by obſerving, that they 
are all delivered by the ſame authority. 


His meaning is not, that all crimes are 
equal, or that in any one crime all others are 
involved; but that the law of God is to be 
obeyed with compleat and unreſerved ſub- 
miſſion ; and that he who violates any of its 
ordinances, will not be juſtified by his obſer- 
vation of all the reſt, ſince as the whole is 
of divine authority, every breach, wilful and 
unrepented, is an act of rebellion againſt 


Omnipotence. 
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One of the artifices, by which men, thus 
defectively religious, deceive themſelves, is 
that of comparing their own behaviour with 
that of men openly vicious, and generally 
negligent ; and inferring that themſelves are 
good, becauſe they ſuppoſe that they ſee 
others worſe. The account of the Phariſee 
and Publican may ſhew us that, in rating our 
own merit, we are in danger of miſtake. 
But though the eſtimate ſhould be right, it 
is ſtill to be remembered, that he who 1s not 
worſt, may yet fall far below what will be 
required. Our rule of duty is not he virtue 
of men, but the law of God, from which 
alone we can learn what will be required, 


Secondly, What is that power of godli- 
neſs without which the form is defeCtive and 


unavailing ? 


The power of godlineſs is contained in the 
love of God and of our neighbour ; in that 
ſum of religion, in which, as we are told by 
T 4 the 
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the Saviour of the world, the law and the 
Prophets are comprized. The love of God 
will engage us to truſt in his protection, to 
acquieſce in his diſpenſations, to keep his 
laws, to meditate on his perfection, and to 
declare our confidence and ſubmiſſion by 
profound and frequent adoration, to impreſs 
his glory on our minds by ſongs of praiſe, to 
inflame our gratitude by acts of thankſgiv- 
ing, to ſtrengthen our faith, and exalt our 
hope, by pious meditations, and to implore 
his protection of our imbecillity, and his 
aſſiſtance of our frailty, by humble ſuppli- 
cation: and when we love God with the 
whole heart, the power of godlineſs will be 
ſhewn by ſteadineſs in temptation, by pa- 
tience in affliction, by faith in the divine 
promiſes, by perpetual dread of fin, by con- 
tinual aſpirations after higher degrees of holi- ' 
neſs, and contenzpt of the pains and pleaſures 
of the world, when they obſtruct the progreſs 
of religious excellence. 


The power of godlineſs, as it is exerted in 
the love of our neighbour, appears in the 


exact 
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exact and punctual diſcharge of all the rela- 
tive and ſocial duties. He, whom this power 
aQuates and directs, will regulate his conduct, 
ſo as neither to do injury, nor willingly to 
give offence; He will neither be a tyranni- 
cal governour, nor a ſeditious ſubject; nei- 
ther a cruel parent, nor a diſobedient ſon ; 
neither an oppreſſive maſter, nor an eye-ſer- 
vant, But he will not ſtop at negative good- 
neſs, nor reſt in the mere forbearance of evil ; 
he will ſearch out occaſions of beneficence, 
and extend his care to thoſe who have no 
other claim to his attention than the great 
community of relation to the univerſal Fa- 
ther of mankind. To enumerate the various 
modes of charity, which true godlineſs may 
ſuggeſt, as it 1s difficult, would be uſeleſs, 
They are as extenſive as want, and as various 
as miſery, | 


We muſt however remember, that where 
the form of godlineſs appears, we muſt not 
always ſuppoſe the power to be wanting, be- 
cauſe its influence is not univerſal and com- 

pleat ; 
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pleat ; nor think every man to be avoided, in 
whom we diſcover either defective virtues, or 
actual faults. The power ſubſiſts in him 
who is contending with corruption, though 
he has not yet entirely ſubdued it. He who 
falleth ſeven times a day may yet, by the 
mercy of God, be numbered among the juſt ; 
the pureſt human virtue has much fæcu- 
lence. The higheſt flights of the ſoul ſoar 
not beyond the clouds and vapours of the 
earth; the greateſt attainments are very im- 
perfect; and he who is moſt advanced in 
excellence was once in a lower ſtate, and in 
that lower ſtate was yet worthy of love and 
reverence. One inſtance of the power of 
godlineſs is readineſs to help the weak, and 
comfort the fallen, to look with compaſſion 
upon the frail, to rekindle thoſe whoſe ar- 
dour 1s cooling, and to recall thoſe who, by 
inadvertency, or under the influence of ſtrong 
temptation, have wandered from the right 
way; and to favour all them who mean well, 
and with to be better, though their meaning 
and their wiſhes have not yet fully reformed 
their lives. 


There 
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There is likewiſe danger leſt, in the pur- 
ſuit of the power of godlineſs, too little re- 
gard be paid to the form, and leſt the cenſure 
of hypocriſy be too haſtily pafſed, and a life 
apparently regular and ſerious be conſidered 
as an artifice to conceal bad purpoſes and 
ſecret views. 


That this opinion, which ſome are very 
willing to indulge, may not prevail ſo as to 
diſcountenance the profeſſion of piety, we are 
to conſider, 


Thirdly, how far it is neceſſary to the 
Chriſtian life, that the form and power of 
godlineſs ſhould ſubſiſt together, 


It may be with great reaſon affirmed, that 
though there may be the appearance of god- 
lineſs without the reality, there can hardly 
be the reality without the appearance. Part 
of the duties of a Chriſtian are neceflarily 
publick. We are to worſhip God in the 

congregation 3 
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congregation ; we are to make open profeſ- 
fion of our hope and faith. One of the great 
duties of man, as a ſocial being, is, to let his 
light ſhine before men, to inſtruct by the 
prevalence of his example, and, as far as his 
influence extends, to propagate goodneſs and 
enforce truth. No man 1s to boaſt of his 
own excellence, for this reaſon among others; 
that arrogance will make excellence leſs amia- 
ble, and leſs attractive of imitation. No man 
is to conceal his reverence of religion, or his 
zeal for truth and right, becauſe, by ſhrink- 
ing from the notice of mankind, he betrays 
diffidence of the cauſe which he withes to 
maintain, He, whoſe piety begins aud ends 
in zeal for opinions, and in clamour againſt 
thoſe who. differ from him, 1s certainly yet 
without the vital energy of religion ; but, if 
his opinions regulate his conduct, he may 
with great juſtice ſhew his fervour, having 
already ſhewn his ſincerity. He that wor- 
ſhips God in publick, and offends him by ſe- 
cret vices, if he means to make the good 


part of his conduct balance the bad, is to be 
cenſured 
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cenſured and inſtructed; if he means to gain 
the applauſe of men, and to make outward 
ſanctity an inſtrument of miſchief, he is to 
be deteſted and avoided: but he that really 
endeavours to obey God in ſecret, neglects 
part of his duty, if he omits the ſolemnities 
of publick worſhip. The form of godlineſs, 
as it conſiſts in the rites of religion, is the 
inſtrument given us by God for the acquiſi- 
tion of the power; the means as well as the 
end are preſcribed; nor can he expect the 
help of grace, or the divine approbation, who 
ſeeks them by any other method than that 
which Infinite Wiſdom has condeſcended to 


appoint. 
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